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HE Reverend Denis Louis Cottineau 
DE Kloguen, was born in Nantes, a 
Sea-port, S, W. of Paris, in France. In 
the early part of his life, he manifested a 
strong zeal for Religion, and an entire devo- 
tion to its pious cause, which made him as* 
sume Holy orders. Thinking, however, 
that his sphere of utility, in a country which 
teemed with persons of his profession, would 
be but very circumscribed, he resolved to go 
over to distant parts of the world,^*^ where his 
clerical labours might Ij^f more extensive, 
and where a larger field mijg^ht offer itself for 
the exercise of those talents which he had 
received from the hands of nature ; a great 
thirst after knowledge, and an acquaintance 
with the world, formed also two other ingre- 
dieilLs in the compound of his resolution, to 
quit the land which saw him born, and wan- 
der on foreign soils. He accordingly left 
France, the place of his nativity, for 
; England and America ; and visited those 

( feountries. His stay, in the former of 

thbse places was not long, comparatively 
with his residence in the latter, where, he re* 
sided in the city of Baltimore, for the period 



of ten32^aj5Sk Qere^ he de\'oted himself to 
the duty of dissiminating Christian Know- 
ledge among those of his bretln'en, who were 
roving in darkness and ignorance, as becamd 
a mitiister of the Gospel, and a faithful ste- 
ward of the house of the Lord. In the year 
1806, as teacher of Geography, he publish- 
ed his book entituled,^ Geographical Compi- 
lation for the use of Schools j in two volumes 
duodecimo ; the utility of this work and the 
happy reception it met with, are evident, 
from the number and respectability of the 
many individuals who subscribed to the 
work,in Maryland, Washington City,George 
Town, Philadelphia, Lancaster, CarHsle, 
Pitsburgh, Hanover, (in the county of York) 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, 
Trenton, Turlington, Brunswick, Elizabeth 
Town, and Delaware. From America, the 
Rev. Mr. Cottineau returned to France, 
whither, the desire of seeing his Mother, and 
of beholding once more the scene of his 
youthful engagements took him. He soon 
left France a second time, and proceed* 
ed to the Isle of Bourbon ; in which place 
he resided for several years, and wat 
admitted a member of the Philotech* 
nical Society. He afterwards set out for 
tlie Island of Bombay, where he resided 
for a long while, and became one of 
the members of the Bombay Auxiliary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In this place he 
commenced and completed in French^ his 
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native language, an History of India, from 
the date of the Flood down to the year he 
lived; as also the present vs^ork on Goa. 
Shortly before his demise, he proceeded 
overland to Madras, with an intention of 
going thence to Calcutta, both which Presi- 
dencies he was anxious to see before he 
should leave India and return to France for 
the last time, which it was in his contempla- 
tion to do; but, unfortunately, a constitution 
naturally weak, and broken down by the 
long voyages and laborious travels he per- 
formed, in countries, whose climates are so 
prejudicial to European health, cut the thread 
of life, and consigned him to a world of bet- 
ter existence ; where, he is no doubt gone to 
receive the reward of a life well spent in the 
discharge of those duties, . which" devolved 
upon him as a man anc^^a christian. He 
died on the 1 1th February, 1830, at KarricaU 
a French settlement, about 1 78 miles distant 
from Madras. 
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2 ' AN HISTORICAL SKgTC^^ 

therte njo^erron^oush^reprCTOTW^ What 
* f ls"^sfiTf less known, is the actual extraordinary 
'^vjita.te of tb^-t ^famon« city, and of the popu- 
lous and important tc^Kories which surround 
it, to which it gives itsname, and of which 
it is still the nominal c^tal. Few European 
travellers now visit Goa; generally when 
they do go to see it, they remain there but 
for a few hours, and as the English and 
Hindostany languages are very little spoken 
or understood in that place, the stranger is 
deprived of the means of information; add 
to this, its visitors confine themselves either to 
Goa, which is now rather a collection of 
^ Churches and Convents in the midst of a desert, 
than a real City; or to Pangi, which is a new 
and small town ^that has nothing absolutely 
remarkable in it ; they never think of going 
to or of gathering informations concerning 
the provinces of Salsette and Bardes, which 
are far more populous and flourishing than 
the Island of Goa, and constitute the resi- 
dence of the most wealthy inhabitants. It 
follows from these facts, that all the modern 
accounts of Goa, given in the Geographical 
treatises, must be and indeed are very unsa- 
tisfactory and very incorrect. 

The writers tell you indeed, that it is very 
much decayed, but to what degree they men- 
tion not; they call Pangi Neic Goa, and Goa 
itself Old Gotty denominations unknown to 
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the inhabitants, and which have been the 
source of very great mistakes ; they seem to 
be ignorant that a population of half a mil- 
lion of souls,among vv^hom are nearly 300,000 
christians, inhabit the surrounding territories, 
and still acknowledge the Portuguese domi- 
nation. The state of Goa and the fluctuation 
it experienced in its wealth and population 
since three centuries, are likewise but very 
imperfectly known, as the old Portuguese 
books are rare and seldom read, and in- 
formations have been only gleaned from 
the short and very incomplete accounts given 
by the French travellers Tavernier and 
Dellon, some Missionaries, and a few other 
obscure individuals. It is therefore to supply 
that deficiency, and to testify my gratitude 
for the honour which an illustrious Society 
has done me, in admitting me in the number 
of its members, that I have undertaken the 
present sketch, which, I humbly hope, will 
be acceptable and useful to all enlightened 
readers desirous of enlarging the sphere of 
tlieir knowledge. 

Goa was the first object of my observa- 
tions upon my arrival in India. I resided 
for more than a month in the Archbishop's 
palace, conversing daily with that prelate ovx 
the history of his Metropolitan see; I daily 
visited the diftferent edifices and monuments 
of the city and its suburbs. I repeatedly 
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conversed with the principal members of the 
clergy and heads of the monasteries, — I had 
access to the various libraries, and even to 
the public records; and a remarkably well 
informed Governor of Daman, supplied me 
with those documents which circumstances 
prevented me from gathering' myself. Al- 
though I cannot speak the Portuguese, I 
understand it as well as I do the English, 
from its analogy with the French, my native 
language, and with the Spanish which I 
learned in my infancy. I have taken care of 
course to consult the original Authors as 
much as possible, but unfortunately I found 
still much wanting in my researches. In 
the first place, the earthquake which destroy- 
ed Lisbon, havingsibeen the cause of the loss 
of many ancient books and records, orders 
were issued to have a great paf t of those 
extant in the colonies and chiefly in Goa, 
transported to Europe. Subsequent to this, 
the dark policy of the Marquis of Pombal, 
the Prime Minister of King Joseph, assisted 
. by the misguided prelate whom he had raised 
to the See of Goa, despoiled anew the li- 
brary of the Archbishopric of its most va- 
luable books and manuscripts ; and many of 
those that remain have been partially destroy- 
ed by those insects so prejudicial to books 
and libraries in India. I however think 
few interesting facts and circumstances re- 
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lalive to Goa have escaped my enquiries. 
I have carefully examined also, all tliat, 
has been said on the subject by foreigners, 
and though I generally found in their . 
writings much more to grieve than in- 
struct me, I have endeavoured to separate 
the good grain from the tare, and truth from 
falsehood. Since I left Goa and retmned to ^ 
Bombay, I neglected no opportunity of reap- 
ing informations from the Portuguese resid- 
ing in that Presidency. It is only after com- 
posing my notes from these veiy numerous 
and authentic sources, and after one yea:r's 
meditation, that I have been emboldened t©^ 
present the result of my researches to the 
public under the form of an historical sketch. 
In order the better to elucidate the subjecl;, 
and to render my account less tedious' tp the ' 
readers, 1 will divide it into several sections :^ 
The first shall exhibit an historical view of 
the origin of the town of Goa, its various 
revolutions, the fluctuation of its population, 
and the extent of its rising and declining 
state to the present day. In the second we 
will give a correct chronological list of its 
viceroys or governors, with the most remark- 
able events that took place in each admi- 
nistration. The third will set forth the 
chronology of its Bishops and Archbishops, 
its provincial councils, its religious instituti- 
ons, the erection of its principal cimrches 
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and other religious edifices; and in this sec- 
tion, some tJiing will be necessarily said res- 
pecting the Jesuits and the inquisition, which 
lAay perhaps contradict what has been said 
heretofore by the generality of writers, but 
which has nevertheless appeared to nie to be 
true and correct, after a most strict and im- 
partial investigation. The fourth shall con- 
tain a faithful and accurate topographical de^ 
. scription of the city of Goa in its present slate, 
orthe Island on which it is situated, called 
also Goa or Tissuary^ and of the old and new 
siirrounding provinces on the main land, 
cbmposing the actual government of Goa» 
The fiftlf and last will be confined to the 
population and p^-esent state of Society in the 
territories herein referred to,and the ciifFerent 
circumstances of their colonization whereof 
th?it state is tlie result 
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£. l.^^Historical Sketch of the Toum of 
Goa in getter al^ from its origin to the 
present time'^^^Itif revolutions — Changes in 
its exteni-^Wealth, and Population — Its 
rise and decline ^with the causes thereof. 

tT F find the first m6ntion made of the name 
of Goa, in Ferishta's history of the Deccan, 
under the reign of Mujahid Shaw, the 3rd 
Emperor of the Bhamani dynasty, who 
began his reign in 1374. Goa is said to have 
been a seaport, appci-taining then^ as it did 
for near a century aflerwa^s, to the Kings 
or Roys of Beejanuger* We know by 
tradition, transmitted by the natives to the 
first Portuguese settlere, that the Hindoo 
Religion was then the only one professed 
in the Island. 

In 1469, according to the same author, 
Mullek ul Tijur KhajeJehan, general Vizier 
and Prime Minister of Shumse or Mahomet 
11. the 13th Bhamani Emperor of the Deccan, 
took the Island of Goa from Humrajee, 
regent of Beejanuger, who governed that 
kingdom during the minority of th^ sons of 
Severoy. The Deccanese monarch ordered 
great rejoicings on this occasion, and ren- 
dered the greatest honours to his Minister. 
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At his request he gave the government of the 
new conquered place to Kisliwer Khan, one 
of his officers, w(io had distinguished Jiimself^ 
in tlie conqiiest. Three years after/Peilipa," 
Rajah of Belgoan, *at the instigati(Jn of tlhe 
regent of Beejaftugjer, ^ came to retake Groa ; 
but the Sultan ot .the Deccaiv. xnarc|ied in 
person in its defence, iand haviiig attacked 
BelgoaH; forced -the Rajatl to r^turfl i!i ofder^ 
Xq defend his capital, lii 1 479^ according to 
Antonio de Sousa, in his of^iente cQiiquisUtdo,^ 
Miguel Oum, at the head of the. Mahometans - 
of Oiior, persecuted by the Rajah of that' 
place, who was tributary to Beejanuger, • 
retired to <ioa under the protection of the 
Deccanese Sovereign, who professed the same : 
religion. It is then that Goa was built ia 
its present place ; for before that period, the 
town stood near two miles to the Southward, 
about the centre of the Island, and nearer 
to the Southern shore. Of that first towa . 
there remain at present but some wretclied 
hovels around the parochial chmdi of. 
St* Andrew, but the spot is ^tiil known by 
the appellation of Old Goa, which modera 
travellers have, of late, improperly appKed to 
Goa itself. This new town,built by the Moprs 
or Mahometans on the Northern shore of 
the Island, opposite to that of Divar, soon 
became a very flourishing place by the 
excellence of its bai-bour ; but it was not- 
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extensive, according to the Dutch t^a^ 
veller Linschoten, who tells us, that in 1583, 
turhen he arrived in Goa, the walls thereof 
were^ still standing, though the gates had 
l^n pulled down to facilitate the comniuni«; 
Ration with the new built part of the city. 
Be informs us that the wails of Goa, built 
\fy the Mahometans, were defended by a dry 
ditch, but he does not describe the exact ex- 
tent of the ancient town ; he only says that 
in his time it was twice larger. However, 
from what he and other travellers say, and 
from my own observation on the spot, I sup« 
pose that its length along the shore from East 
to West, was n'om the old custom house, 
the palace of the governor and the^ convent 
qf St. Cajetan, to the small^ inlet that still 
separates Goa from the suburb of St Pet^r 
or Pannely, including therefore not only the: 
Arsenal, but the College of St Bonaventure» 
which latter must have been built on the 
Jtuins of the ancient walls. Towards the 
South, the town must have been bound 
by the mountain of the Rosary, and the. 
other rising ground back of the convent 
of Bom-Jesus and the present hazsLV. Ac- 
cording to this supposition,which appears the 
ipost plausible, the city must haveb^en hardly 
three quarters of a mile in length, and not a 
quarter in breadth. Soon after the migration 
jof the moors, the empire of the Deccan hay- 
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ifiguiidei^one a new division of government 
by the advice of Mulek ul Tijur, Goa fell tot 
the lot of Fukhir-uUMoolk ; but in I486, tf 
certain officer named Bahadur Gelauce, got 
the command of the town by intrigue and 
violence. In 1495 that usurper having beeu 
sAain in a battle against Mahmoody Emperor 
of the Deccan, the government was given 
to one Mullek-Eia-al-Mooik, whose soi^ 
and successor, bearing the same name, ac« 
knowledged himself, in 1497, the vassal of 
Adiishaw or Idalkhan, as the Portuguese 
call him, but who had since 1489, declared 
himself King or Sultan of Bijapoor, though!^ 
he still nominally acknowledged the supre^ 
Aiacy of (be Deccanese Monarch. Such was 
the stete of G(^ when Vasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut, with the first Portuguese- 
fleet that had yet appeared in India. When* 
the Admiral was about to return to Portugal, 
a Polonian Jew,giving himself for an Italian, 
and Prime Minister to Zabajo,Kingof Goa,^ 
came to ofier him the alliance of his master; 
but be was found out afterwards to be a spv 
and an impostor, and was takep to Portugal, 
where he embraced the Christian religion^ 
and having had Gama himself for his God^^ 
father, took the name of Gasper de Gama^' 
The story of this Jew is certain, and this- 
circumstance related by the Portuguese? 
seems to contradict the account of Feriahta ^ 
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but besides that the Jiew, having been an 
impostor, might have said what he pleased^ 
and given any name to the pretetided King 
of Goa, it is not impossible that the Porta* 
guese authors have disfigured the name, ac* 
<x>rding to their custom, and that the Kiuj 
in question was either MulIek-Eia-al-Moull 
or Adilshaw himself, whom they call aAer« 
wards actually King of Goa, as they also call 
him King of Balagate ; even as they describe 
the Sultan of Ahmedniigur King of Chowlj 
and that of Guzerat King of Cambay. The 
truth is, that Adilshaw or Idalkhan^ parti- 
cularly desired the residence of Goa ; and 
state reasons alone prevented him from trans- 
porting the seat of his Government thither 
from Bijapore. This predilection, the af- 
iluencie of the Mahometans, and the liberty 
of commerce, greatly augmented the prospe- 
rity of Goa,and determined the great Alfonso 
de Albuquerque, second Portuguese Gtiver- 
nor of India, to undertake the conquest of 
that important place, and make it the metro- 
polis and emporium of his countrymen in 
the East. Accordingly, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary of the year 1510, he entered the har- 
bour with a fleet, which had sailed from Co- 
chin, aided by the vessels of the Rajah of 
Onor the enemy of the Moors,surprised thegar- 
rison and made himself master of the town. 
Shortly after, having gone to visit tlie otiier 
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settlements, Adilshaw hastened from Bija- 
(K)or and crossing the canal laid siege to the 
town. The Portuguese garrison^ wliich little 
expected him, hastily betook themselves to 
their vessels and put to sea, abandoning the 
place to the Mahometants ; but soon atler 
Albuquerque returned anon with his fleets 
and the garrison left by Adilshaw, who had 
gone back to Bijapoor, surrendered Since 
that time Goa ever remained subject to the 
Portuguese ; and is, to this day, the metro- 
polis of all the^r Eastern dominions. As it 
was on the 35 th of November, 1510, when 
it became subjected for the second time to 
the Portuguese sway, and as tliat day is de- 
dicated hi the Roman. Calendar to the Me- 
mory of the celQ}>rated Virgin and Martyr of 
Alexandria, St. Catherine, she was chosen 
for the patroness of the city ; a church or 
rather a chapel was immediately raised in her 
honour, which still exists, and in which eve* 
ry year her festival, and the anniversary of 
the victory of the Portuguese, are celebrated 
with the greatest solemnity by the Francis* 
can friars, who have the care of the place, in 
the presence of all the secular and regular 
clergy and of the Viceroy or povemor, who 
puts on during the mass the red habit of the 
brotherhood of the Saint, of which he is a 
member, as well as all the magistrates of the 
city« Soon after this second conquest of 
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Goa, Albuquerque took care not only to re- 
pair and augment the fortifications of the 
town, but to strengthen the weak parts of 
the shore of the Island^ by which the enemy 
might cross over and get into it from tl^ 
continent. Tliis lastBtep^ which was how- 
ever not perfectly cari^ into effect until 
sixty years after, was nevertheless most ne- 
cessary of the two ; as the rapid increase of 
population in the town, necessitating the 
erection of new houses on all sides, soon 
rendered the walla useless, Albuquerque 
spared indeed no pain to render the city the 
most flourishing in the East. He greatly 
embellished it by the erection of palaces and 
churches ; he established laws and tribunals, 
encouraged commerce, caused a mint to be 
erected, and money to be coined in the n^ne 
ofEmmanuel, King of Portugal; he greatly 
favoured the marriages between the Euro- 
pean settlers and the natives. From this pe- 
riod to the year 1571, Goa continued to 
prosper, and at last attained the meridiim of 
its glory. It had been raised to the dignity 
of a Bishopric in 1534, and to that of Arch- 
bishopric and Primary of the East Indies in 
155 7, as we shall notice hereafter. The Vice- 
roy Antonio de Noronha, who had the ad- 
ministration of Portuguese India, from 1567 
to 1571, built that great wall which is still 
on the N. E. side of the town, and goes 
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along all the eastern coast of the island, haV* 
ing three gates, tliat of Dowji, that of the 
Dry passage, so called on account of the 
shallowness of the channel in that place, and 
that of St. Yago. From this gate, the wall 
has been continued since in a western direc* 
tion, reaching the sijinmit of the hill or moun- 
tain which is on the south side of the Au* 
gustinian convent^ where a kind of battery 
was erected, the remains of which still exist. 
The old wall of the city having tumbled 
down, Goa never had any other fortification, 
besides those towards the harbour, but the 
above mentioned exterior ramparts, which 
include,^ besides the space occupied by the 
city and its eastern and southern suburbs, 
"when it was most extensive^ the country pa- 
rishes and villages of St. Joseph or upper 
Dowji, St. Blasius, St: Yagp, Carambotim, 
Su Simon> Asocim anji Corlim, which were 
never considered as part of the town. 

In 1570> Goa was afflicted with a conta- 
gious disease, which SM^pt away a consi* 
derable number of the inhabitants ; and the 
following year> it was besieged by Ali L 
5th King of Bijapoor, whom the Portuguese 
pall Idal Khan, King of Balagate, as they do 
his predecessors. The enemy having retir- 
ed, it appears that Goa soon retrieved its 
losses^ and that the population continued to 
augment or at least remaijied stationary. In 
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J582> the same year that Philip IL, King 
d( Spaijn, got iiimself acknowledged as King 
of Portugal, Fre Vincent de Fon^eca, of 
the order of St. Dominic, whom that Prince 
named to the Archbishopric of Goa, arrived 
thither from Europe with a Dutch-man; 
named John Hugh Linschoten, native of 
Harlem in Holland, in quality of one of 
his domestics or pages^, an office till now^ 
but much more at that period, held in great 
consideration. This man, who does not 
seem to have embraced the information that 
many of his countrymen had done, passed 
first into Spain, to which all the Nether-. 
lands then submitted, and afterwards into 
Portugal, upon tlie annexion of that king- 
dom to the Spanish monarchy ; and took occa- 
sion of the friendship which the new Arch- 
bishop bore him, to go down to India, being 
solely incited by the desire of improving his 
knowledge by travelling. Upon his return 
to his native country,atler years spent in the 
East, but chiefly in Goa, he published att 
account of his adventures, and of the coun? 
tries which he visited, in the old golhic 
French language as spoken in his time in 
most parts of Europe. He expatiates a great 
^eal- on Goa, and even gives a figurative 
plan of the city a!id of the whole Island, with 
a description of all the buildings which then 
existed* Although the plan is no I drawn on 
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a proper scale, it suffices nevertheless to give 
us an exact idea of the extent of the city at 
that early period, that is only 72 years at\er 
its conquests by the Portuguese. To the East 
the compaot streets and the buildings ex- 
tended as far as Lower Dowji or St. Lucia, 
where it cortimunicated by a causeway, with 
a continued series of buildings on the land 
side to the parish of upper Dowji, which 
might be then considered as a suburb, in 
which were a palace belonging to tlie senate, 
still standing near the passage or ferry to the 
island of I>iaroa, and the convent of the 
Mother of God, of the order of St. Francis, 
which is ftow the provincial house of the re* 
formed FrancisQ?.ns or recollects. From St. 
Lucia the city extended southerly as far as 
the hospital of St. Lazarus, including the 
large inclosure of the Dominican convent, 
and the mountain on which was built several 
years ago, the chapel and hermitage still 
existing of Nossa Senhora de Monte. The 
great and broad street of St. Paul communi- 
cated, with very few interruptions, with the 
buildings near the village and the passage 
of St. Vago. Tlie southern limits were 
formed by the large pond or LagoUy behind 
the parochial church of the Holy Trinity, 
(the stagnant waters whereof, infected by 
the carcase of a dead elephant, are thought 
to have occasioned the pestilence which we 
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spoke of a little before,) and afterwards by 
the valley that separates the mountain, on 
which tlie new convent of the congregation 
of St. Philip Neri now stands, from that of 
Nossa Sen/iora de Luz, which last with its 
parochial church was comprehended within 
the city. To the S. W. the buildings ex- 
tended almost to old Goa,and from that point 
towards the north, reached the old western 
walls to the gate that was taken down at the 
end of the street of Ormutz, and near the 
foot of tlie mountain of the Rosary ; where, 
after a short causeway, lined with houses on 
the southern side, began the suburb of St. 
Peter or Pannely, which at the other end 
communicated, as it does still, with the vil- 
lage of Ribandar, by an almost continued 
series of buildings ; but the fine causeway, 
which now extends to Pangi, was formed 
nea^f a century afterwards by the Jesuits. 

The city, thus bounded, exclusive of St. 
Peter and the other suburbs abovementioned, 
was about a mile and a half in length, from 
east to west, and nearly as much in breadth, 
and about six miles in circumference. At 
that time it was divided into six parishes, be- 
sides those of the suburbs and the extra pa- 
rochial church in the King's arsenal At the 
arrival of the Governor Martin Alfonso de 
Sousa in 1542, all Goa was comprehended 
in tlie parish of the Cathedral ; but during 
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his administration, three new parishes were 
erected, and separated from it. Two were 
added since that period to that in which 
Linchosten wrote. The pubhc buildings 
were then, the Cathedral, the adjoining Ar- 
chiepiscopal palace, the palace of the Gover- 
nor, the Custom-house, and the King's arsenal^ 
on the very same spots where they are now 
seen, whether entire or in ruins. Between 
the Governor's palace and the convent of 
St. Dominic, beyond a small inlet for boats^ 
were the great Bazar and the Bangasal or 
Ware-house, on the space since occupied 
by the convent of St. Cajetan and its depen- 
dencies. "^ The Senate chamber or camera, 
wherein the courts of justice were held, and 
the palace of the inquisition, were then appo- 
site one another on the two sidesof the Cathe- 
dral square as they are still. The King's Hos- 
pital was then contiguous to the arsenal ; that 
of the poor, in the street leading to Trinity 
Church, where the remains are still extant. 
The principal Shops and the Exchange or 
Leilao were in the place where we now see 
the present wretched bazar. There were then 
but five male convents, of which two be- 
longed to the Jesuits, within the City, be- 
sides that of the Mother of God in Dowji, 
which we have mentioned, and not a single 
Nunnery. " So difficult is it," says Linchosten, 
^^for the Goa females to devote themselves to 
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^^ the laws of celibacy !" The buildings of 
Misericord ia indeed are marked on his plan^ 
and existed a long time before, but they werft 
then merely appropriated to a religious con- 
fraternity and association of the principal 
Citizens ; and the three houses of retreat for 
men, widows and virgins, were only erected 
at the expence of the Institution, under 
Archbishop Alexo de Menezes; who filled 
this metropolitan See from 1595 to 1616. 
Under that celebrated Archbishop, whose 
memory is held in such veneration in India 
and in Portugal, but who is represented in 
such black colours by the English^ Authors, 
it was deemed necessary to erect a new Pa- 
rish within the town, whicb proves that not- 
withstanding the neglect which the Portu- 
guese settlements in India experienced from 
the Court of Madrid, and notwithstanding 
the trade which the Dutch and English began 
to carry on in this part of the World, to the 
detriment of the Portuguese, the population 
of Goa, far from diminishing, continued to 
augment. It is rather difficult to form a just 
estimate of the total population of Goa at llie 
beginning of the seventeenth century ; but 
from what I have heard concerning the num- 
ber of communicants, in the different pa- 
rishes as they are transmitted by the records, 
the number must have been about 1 50,000 
professing the Christian Religion, The 
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strangers. Banians, and olher Hindoos, and 
Mahomelans, may have amounted to about 
50,000 more, giving a total of 200,000 for 
tile City ; exclusive of the Suburbs, con* 
cerning which it is impossible to form any 
probable conjecture. This number might 
appear small in proportion to the extent of 
the place we are speaking of, but it must be 
considered that the public buildings, chiefly 
the King's Arsenal and Ihe convents, occu- 
pied large spaces of ground. Linchosten in- 
forms us that the principal houses were large, 
but not high, and surrounded with spacious 
gardens for the benefit of the air. Besides, 
the Maho\iietans and Hindoos were allowed 
to sojourn in Goa, but to exercise no public 
act of their Religion ; they were however not 
so many in number as in the other great trad- 
ing towns of India, and only such as were 
attracted by commerce and the desire of lucre. 
In 1 603, the Dutch blockaded Goa with 
their fleet, but were soon after obliged to 
withdraw : however, as they began now to 
command the trade of the East, they consi- 
derably annoyed and diminished that of the 
Portuguese; and it is from this period and 
not before that Goa began to decline. It 
does not seem nevertheless that this diminu- 
tion was very apparent, chiefly among the 
population of the city, till about Ibrty years 
after. Tiie harbour was again blockaded 
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by the Dutch in 1 643, who about the same 
time look Ceylon, Malacca, and the Moluccas 
from the Portuguese, whom they excluded 
likewise by their intrigues and influence from 
the trade of Japan. Poverty now began to 
increase so rapidly in Goa, that Ta vernier, 
who visited it in 1642 and in 1648, tells us 
that many of the inhabitants, who at the time 
of his first voyage enjoyed incomes of 2,000 
crowns, were reduced to beg aUns secretly, 
when he arrived the second time. He in- 
timates likewise that the city was not then 
very populous, which he attributes to the 
excessive heat of the climate. Dellon, who 
resided in this city thirty years later, repre- 
sents it indeed as considerably decdyed^ but 
says it was still a large and very important 
city. 

This is however not the case with the Je- 
suit Antonio de Souza, who published his 
work entituled Oriente Conquistado in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; he af- 
firms that Goa, from a large and opulent 
metropolis, was then no more than the chief 
town of a niQst miserable territory. The 
unhealthiness of the city, in which the pre- 
sence of the few rich inhabitants that remain- 
ed was no longer necessary in consequence 
of the decline of business, caused them to 
remove to the country on their lands, to en- 
joy the revenues thereof, and breathe a more 
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salubrious air. By this time all the settle- 
ments of the Coast of Malabar had been 
taken by the Dutch; Sevaji, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire, had threatened Goa 
by land in 1674, and his successors continu- 
ed to annoy the Portuguese. The fortress 
of Ponda, on the mainland, was then the 
chief object of their attacks, and though tak- 
en and retaken, proved at that period the 
true bulwark of Goa. 

The consternation of the Goanese aug- 
mented in 1 lyi and 1 739, under the Vice- 
roy Pedro de Mascarenhas, when the fort of 
Tanna, with the whole Island of Salsette, 
and the important city of Basseen or Bacaim, 
with its territory, were wrested from the Por- 
tuguese by the Mahrattas, who, soon after, 
made an irruption into the peninsula of 
Bardes, only a lew miles from Goa. The in- 
crease of the British power, and the close al- 
liance which united the courts of London 
and Lisbon, the protection which the 
Frendi gave to the Nizam of the Deccan, 
and to the Nabob of the Carnatic, checked 
the progress of the Mahrattas, and pre- 
vented further encroachments. Peace was 
concluded between the Viceroy of Goa 
and the Peshwa, and a Resident was sent to 
Poona. In 1759, a solemn Tedeuni wag 
sung in the Cathedral on tliis occasion. 
From that year, although the decline and 
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depopulation of the city continued, the neigh- 
bouring provinces dependant on it began on 
the contrary to weara new aspect ; and their 
prosperity was considerably augmented by 
the security which the inhabitants enjoyed. 
The town of Margaon, in the peninsula of 
Salsette, and that of Mapuca, in that of 
Bardes^ began rapidly to increase ; and the 
village of Pangi obtained a great lustre and 
importance from the Viceroy fixing his ha- 
bitual residence in it. The old Palace or Casa 
de Polvora, in St. Peter or Pannely, was 
transformed into a Royal Hospital, that of 
the city having been pulled down. The 
Governors or Viceroys continued however 
to occupy the old palace of the city which 
was still in good repair, and has been entirely 
abandoned only since about twenty yeai-s* 
The suppression of the Jesuits was a new mis- 
fortune to the city of Goa and the colony at 
large, by the desertion of their five beautiful 
houses, two of which have fallen into ruins, 
and still more by the deterioration which 
was experienced in the education of youth, 
chiefly of the clergy, who were but very 
imperfectly replaced by some Italian La- 
zarists, to whom their chief house of 
Bom-Jesus was entrusted for some time, 
and a great deal more by the priests of St. 
Philip de Neri, all natives of the Brahmini- 
cal cast, who are now the only masters in 
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the two seminaries of Chorao and RachoL 

The oldest men I have consulted have all 
assured me,that they do not remember to have 
seen the town of Gpa in a state much supe- 
rior to that in wliich we now see it. Two of 
the parish churches are abandoned and in 
ruins; the others, except the cathedral, are 
fast decaying, being only opened on Sun- 
days and Festival days, and are entirely 
destitute of repairs, in consequence of the 
small number of their parishioners, not 
amounting altogether to 100, which, with 120 
in the parish of the cathedral, makes the 
whole number, exclusive of the clergy, monks, 
nuns and their servants, the inmates of the 
Casas de Misericordia, and the people em- 
ployed in the arsenal, to be only 220 or 250, 
at most ; but the population of the suburb of 
St. Peter or Pannely has increased to about 
1500, and so of Ribandar, and still more 
Pangi, as we will say in another Section. 
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S. II. — Chronological Table of the Viceroys 
and Governors of Goa, and Portuguese 
India— from the conquest to the present 
time — with the most memorable events 
in each administration' 

If ON Francisco de Almeida^ first Viceroy of 
India, in 1505^ resided commonly on the 
Island of Anjediva or at Cochin. 

1509. — Alfonso de Albuquerque, the great- 
est hero of Portuguese Asia, succeed* 
ed Almeida this year in the jnohlh of 
November, with only the title of Go- 
vernor,after running m imminent dan- 
ger at the court of the Zamorin, or 
Sovereign of Calicut, whence he ex- 
tricated himsel f by his invincible cou- 
rage and the love of his soldiers. He 
took Goa from the Mahometans on 
tlie 17th of February, 1510; but it 
having been retaken shortly after by 
Adilshaw or Idul Khan, during his 
absence, he got possession of it a se- 
cond time on the 25th November the 
same year. He took Malacca the 
year following, and in 1515 sailed for 
Ormutz, in the Persian Gulf; but 
hearing that he had incurred the dis- 
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pleasure of his sovereign, and had 
been superseded in the Government 
of India, he returned to Goa and 
died as he entered the harbour. He 
. was truly a great man in every res- 
pect. When justice was^ at last ren- 
dered to his memory in Portugal, his 
remains were transported from Goa 
to Lisbon, not without much oppo- 
sition or regret on the part of the in-, 
habitants of the first of those cities. ' 

1515. — Lopez Soarez de Albargaria^^ Go^ 
vernor, who, after three years, return^ 
ed to Portugal. 

1518. — Diego Lopez de Siqueira, Governor, 
wTio remained for the same space of 
time, and returned also to Portugal. 

1521. — ^Duarte de Menezes I, Governor, 
id.... .4. id. 

1524. — Vasco de Gama, Count of Almirante, 
the discoverer .of the way to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the first 
Portuguese Admiral in the Indian 
Seas, was sent to Goa in this year, 
with the title of Viceroy of India, 
which none had yet been dignified 
with since Almeida ; but he died four 
months after at Cochin. 

1525.-— Henri de Meneres succeeded Gama 
as actiiig Governor; but would not 
enter into office or allow any rejoic- 
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ings on that occasion, until he had 
performed the last duties to his illus- 
trious predecessor ; saying, that it 
was much more becoming to bewail 
the loss of that great man, than to 
rejoice at his assuming the adminis- 
tration. He died in Cannaiiore in 
February the following-year. 

\526. — Lopo Vas de Sampayo, Governor. 

, . During his administration, Ridor in 
the Moluccas, Mangalore on the Ma- 

^ labar Coast, and the Island of Maim 

or Bombay, were taken possession of 

. by the Portuguese. After three years 

he returned to Portugal. 

1529.^ — ^Nunho de Gunha succeeded this^ 
year as Governor. He took thie cities 
of Basseen^or Bacaim and of Daman 

r ■■ - from Bahadur Shah, King of Guze- 
rat, and afterwards the strong hold' 
and Island of Diu, on the coa^t of the 
Peninsula of the same kingdom, now 

, . called Kattywar, after a long and 
memorable siege. It was during 
this siege, that a soldier near the Ge- 
neral having had his head struck off 
by a cannon ball, Nunho exclaimed 
coolly to the by-standers who were 
filled with terror and bewailing their 

• danger : *^ Himiiliate capita vestra 

Deo,'" Humble your heads before God . 
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Thus making use of the words of Scrip- 
ture, which are employed in a well- 
known partof the Roman Liturgy. By 
the terror which his name inspired, 
his successor after the capitulation, 
concluded an advantageous and glo- 
rious peace with Bahadur Shah, 
whom the Portuguese authors call 
King of Cftmbay, which was his " > 
chiet sea-port. He made a formal ces- 
sion of Bombay, Chawl, Basseen, 
Daman and Diu. Nunho de Cunha 
having been recalled after nine years 
administration, died on his way hobie. ^ 

1538, — Gra9ias de Noropha, 3rd viceroy 

of India arrived this year, and died f 
nineteen * months afler in Goa. He • 
was buried in the Cathedral. 

1539» — Stephen de Gama, son of the hero y 
of that name, succeeded as acting {. 
Governor. He undertook a celebrat- ^ 
ed expedition into the Red Sea; went t 
as far as Mount Sinai, in Arabia, to 
the shrine of St Catherine, patroness 
of Goa, where he raised himself 
to the honour of knighthood, which 
he afterwards bestowed himself on 
all his companions, among whom 
were Alvarez de Castro, son of the 
future celebrated Viceroy of that 
name, and Lewis de Almeida, who 
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Afterwards di$tingui9hed himself so 
gloriously in G^rmany,under the Em- 
peror Charles V., that he would then 
nave obtained knighthood from that 
prince, if he had not already possess- 
ed that dignity. On this occasion, 
the Gmperor said that he esteemed 
more the honour he had had of being 
knighted by the son of Gama, on 
Mount Sinai, than the victory he had 
just gained ; as for Castro, fatlier of 
Alvarez, he set such a great value 
on the honour bestowed on his son, 
that to perpetuate the memory of 
1 it, he put the wheel of St. Catherine 

i in his family arms. 

^ 1542. — Alfonso Martin de S^uza, Governor, 
i arrived this year in India, having the 

i celebrated Francis Xaverius or Xa- 

vier with him. Japan was discover- 
' ed. The first great spiritual labours 

and achievements of Francis Xavier 
V signalized this administration ; and 
Groa increased considerably. After 
three years, Souza returned to Por- 
tugal. 
1545. — John de Castro, called by some au- 
thors, the last Portuguese hero in the 
East, equalled his most illustrious 
predecessors, by his virtues and the 
glory he acquired, both as a warrior 
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atid a statesman. He succeeded Souza. 
only with the title of Governor. He 
defeated Ibrabim) IQng of B^apoor^ 
and secured to the crown of Portu- 
gal the two peninsulas of Salsette 
and Bardes, which encompass the 
island of Goa. He afterwards sent 
his sou Ferdinand to succour John 
de Mascarenhas, Governor of Diu, ^^ 
who was besiegedi in -the citadel by / ] 
Mahometj King of Guzerat, $ucces- ' j 
sor of Bahadur^ assisted by a Tur- |^* 
kish fleet and the troops of the King 
of Bijapoor^ commanded by AUad 
Khan, his prime minister. Ferdi- 
nand having been killed, Castro did 
not hesitate to send his seccmd son 
Alvarez, who bad been knighted at 
Mount Sinai ; he afterward* went 
himself with a ^Iwet, f)enetrated into 
the citadel, from which he went out 
to give battle to the enemies, and 
gained over them a most complete 
and glorious victory. Being after- 
wards in want of money to continue 
the war, which was not terminated, 
he sent to Goa, to borrow the sum he 
wanted, with one of his whiskers as 
security. That pledge was received 
with due honour, and more than the 
sum required was procured. The 
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Ladies of Goaand ChMvl even sent 
him all their jewels^ wju^ Castro 
refused courteously after praising 
them for their patriotisnii. Castro 
having put all the enemies to Hight 
on every side^ and having concluded 
peace^ celebrated a triumph on his 
re-entering Goa, after the manner of 
the ancients^ pulling down a part of 
the walls to raise the triumphal arch. 
Sometime after, he fell into a linger- 
ing disease^ which made him soon 
disgusted of all worldly things, and 
made him turn his thoughts entirely 
to the solid goods of eternity. Xavier 
liaiving about this time returned from 
the Moluccas, he chose him as the 
director of his conscience; and having 
gone back to Goa, in order to correct 
what his former triumph had, con- 
trary to christian humility, induced 
him to do, he caused a second one to 
be celebrated, attributing the whole 
glory to the Almighty, and to the in- 
tercession of the Apostle St. iMiomas 
and of St. Martin, whose images he 
ordered to be set up in the place of 
his own. Soon after, being confined 
to his bed, despatches arrived from 
Portugal, by which he was dignified 
with .the title of Viceroy, and vras 
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ccmtinued in his office for three years 
longer. The people made public re* 
joicingSy and a great display of fire* 
w(H*ks on that occasion. Castro^ hear* 
ing their shouts and seeing the illumi- 
nation from his windows, said to Xa- 
vier, who was seated at his bed side : 
♦^ How deceitful is this world which 
promises three years honours to a 
mauy who has hut a few moments to 
live.'* He expired some days after, in 
the same christian sentiments^ in the 
arms of Francis Xavier, who assist- 
ed him to his last breath : a remarka- 
ble circumstance, that the gieatest 
christian hero of the East, should 
have died attended by the most iU 
lustrious Apostle of that part of the 
world in modern times. Castro died 
so poor that the city was obliged to 
defray the expenses of his funeral. 

1548. — Gra9ias de Sa succeeded as acting 
Governor ; under him the King of 
Tanor came to Goa, and embraced 
the christian religion. After one year, 
Gra9ias de Sa died, and was buried 
in the church of Nossa Senhora de 
Rosario. 

1549. — George Cabral, acting Governor. 
He returned to Portugal after about 
two years administration. 
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1551. — Alfonso de Noronha, Viceroy. In 
his time, Francis Xavier died in 
the Island of Sancian^ near Canton in 
China, and his body was translated 
first to Malacca, and thence to Goa. 
Noronha died after four years of his 
administration. 

1554. — Peter de Mascarenhas, Viceroy. 

1555. — Francis de Barreto, acting Gover- 
nor. He returned to Portugal after 
about four years. 

1558t — Constantine de Bragonza,^ Viceroy. 
He was of tlie Royal blood ; his name 
has remained dear to the Pbrtuffuese 
of India. He was the constant friend 
and protector of the celebrated Lewis 
Camoens, author of the Jbusiade. He 
was firm, wise, mild, polite and be- 
nevolent ; but he has nevertheless in- 
curred the hatred of foreign histori- 
ans, because the too famous tribunal 
of the Inquisition was established in 
Goa during his administration, al- 
though he had no hand in that busi- 
ness, whicli took place long before in 
Portugal : we shall however speak 
more on that subject in the next pa- 
ragraph. Constantine is also blam- 
ed and ridiculed, for having refused 
to give to the King of Pegue a tooth, 
(wliich some affirxn to have been that 
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df a Monkey,) but which had been 
revered as that of Bouddha in a tem- 
ple of Jaffnapatam in Ceylon, al- 
though that prince offered for it 
300,000 Cruzados ; in this busi- 
ness Constantine acted as a consci- 
entious and religious man ; he con- 
sulted the Archbishop and Clergy on 
this occasion, as he was afraid on the 
one hand of participating in an act 
of idolatry and superstition, and on 
the other of defrauding the King, his 
master, of a considerable treasure ; 
and when it was made clear to him 
that) according to conscience and na- 
tural reason, it was unlawful to par- 
ticipate ir> an act of idolatry for any 
reason whatsoever,much less for a sum 
of money, which would be adding to 
the former guilt, that of avarice, he 
immediately consented that the infa- 
mous relic should be thrown into the 
sea. If he had taken the money, he 
would certainly have been represent- 
ed by the prejudiced authors, as a co- 
vetous man without law or consci- 
ence ; but as he acted otherwise they 
call him a foul. It is very difficult 
or rather impossible to please those 
who are bent on blaming their fellow- 
creatures. After three years, this no- 
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bleman returned to Portugal. 

1561. — Francis Coutinho, Count of R^don- 
do, Viceroy. After two years, he died 
in Goa. 

1563.— -John de Mendose, acting Governor* 

1564.— Antonio deNoron ha I. Viceroy. He 
was almost equally beloved with 
Constanline Braganza. He built 
that long wall along the eastern shore 
of the Island of Goa, to defend it 
from any aggression from the conti- 
nent. He died in 1568, on his pas- 
sage back to Portugal. 

1568. — Lewis de Ataida, Viceroy. Under 
him Goa was afflicted with a pesti- 
lence as we have said in the preced- 
ing paragraph ; it was thought to have 
been caused by the carcase of an ele- 
phant,stuck fast in Ihe JLagoa or pond, 
adjoining Trinity church. It was 
also during the first part of Ataida's 
administration, that Goa wa^ besieg- 
ed by Ali Adilshaw or Idalkhan, king 
of Bijapoor. 

1571. — Antonio de Noronha IL son of the 
former Viceroy of that name. He 
governed two years, and returned to 
Europe. 

J 573 — Antonio Monis Barrelo, Governor 
during three years, after which he 
was recalled. 
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1576.— Diego de Menezes, Governor dur- 
ing two years, 

1578. — Lewis d'Ataide, Viceroy for the se- 
cond time; he died in Goa. 

1580, — Ferdinand Telles, acting Governor 
for seven months. 

1581.™ Francois de Mascarenhas, Viceroy, 
sent, by Philip II., of Spain, who 
took possession in that year of the 
throne of Portugal. After three years 
he returned to Eui'ope. 

1584. — Duarte de Meuezes 11. descended 
from the first Governor of that name, 
arrived as Viceroy of India, and af- 
ter more than three years died in 
Goa. 

I588.»<^£manuel de Sousa Cotinho, acting 
Governor, was confirmed, and con- 
tinued three years in office. 

1590.^«^-Matthias de Albuquerque, Viceroy. 
He governed for more than six 
years* 

1597.*^Francis de Gama, Count of Vidig-* 
neira, Admiral of India, great grand 
son of Vasco, came to India as a Vice-* 
roy at the age of 31, and returned 
to Portugal after three years admi- 
nistration. 

1 600. — Ayres de Saldanha, Viceroy, govern- 
ed four years. During his adminis- 
tration the Dutch blockaded Goa for 
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the first time. 

1 604. — Martin Altbnso de Castro, son of the 
hero of the same name. He delivered 
Malacca, which was besieged by the 
fleet of the King of Java ; and died 
in that city in 1647. 

1607. — Fre Alexo de Menezes, Archbishop 
of Goa, administered a? acting Go* 
vernor in the absence, and after the 
death of his predecessor ; more shall 
be said of him hereafter. 

1609. — Andrew Fustado de Mendoza, act- 
ing Governor, confirmed afterwards 

; for three years. 

1^12. — Jerom de Azavedo, Viceroy for four 
years. 

1617. — John Cotinho, Count of Redondo> 
son of the Viceroy of that name,came 
to India in Uie same quality, and died 
about two years after at Goa. 

1619. — Ferdinand de Albuquerque, who was 
before Governor of Colombo, in Cey- 
lon, and had been fifty -one years in 
India, succeeded as acting Governor 
of all India. He remained more than 
three years in office. 

1622. — Francis de Gama, Count of Vidig- 
neira. Admiral of India, Viceroy for 
the second time, governed during 
fi ve years. 

1 627.— Fr. Lewis de Brito, of the order of 
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St. Augustine, Bishop of Meliapor 
and Bishop ^lect of Cochin, who had 
been twice Governor of the Settle- 
ments of the Coromandel Coast, suc- 
ceeded as actinia Governor of India 
and died in Goa« 

1629. — Miguel de Noronha, Viceroy, admi- 
nistered during six years, and caused 
several useful works to be executed ; 
amongst others, the great bridge of 
Pangi, assisted by the influence of 
the Jesuits. 

1635.— Peter de Silva, Viceroy, died on the 
24th of June in 1 639 in Goa,and was 
buried in the church of St. Dominia 

1639. — Antonio Tellis, acting Governor. 

1640.— John de Silva Tello de Menezes, 
Viceroy. Under him Goa was severally 
attacked by the Dutch. The Duke of 
Braganza was proclaimed King in 
this year under the name of John IV. 
and Portugal became again an inde- 
pendent Slate. After five years Jolm 
de Silva returned to Europe. 

1 645.— Philip de Mascarenhas succeeded as 
Viceroy at the end of this year, and 
governed until 1651, when he died 
on his way home. It was under this 
Viceroy that the decline of Goa be- 
came so sensible, as Tavernier in- 
forms us, who visited it during this 
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administration. 

1651. — ^Antonio de Sousa Coutinho, Fre 
Francis de Martyres, Archbishop of 
Goa, and Francis de Mello de Castro 
governed by interim, having learned 
the death of Count John de Silva 
Tello de Menezes, Viceroy, which 
had taken place on his passage to 
India ; sa that both the old and nevr 
Viceroy died at Sea. 

1652.— Vasco de Mascarenhas, Viceroy, vras 
forced to embark for Europe, during 
a seditioi) of the people. 

1655. — Rodrigode Silveira, Count of Sarge- 
das, Viceroy, died in 1 656, and was 
buried at the Dominicans. 

1656, — Emanuel Mascarenhas, Francis de 
Mello de Castro, and Antonio de Sou- 
sa Coutinho, governed jointly ; but 
the first dying the same year, the two 
others continued in office till 1661. 

1661. — Lewis de Mendo^a Furtado Albu- 
querque, Governor during one year. 

1662. — Peter de Lancaster. He governed 
for a short time. 

1662.— Antonio de Mello, Vicetoy. In his 
time. Cochin and the settlements of 
the Coast of Malabar, were taken 
by the Dutch. 

1666.-- John Nunho de Cunha, Count of 
St. Vincent, Viceroy, died two years 
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after, afid was buried in tlie church 
of Bom-Jesus, which is that of the 
professed house of the Jesuits, 

1668. — Antonio de Mello de Castro, son of 
the last Viceroy but one before him, 
became acting Governor, 

1671. — Lewis de Mendo9a Furtado Albu- 
querque, Count of Lauzadio, Vice- 
roy. He governed during nearly 
seven years. 

16 77. — Peter de Almeida, Viceroy, died in 
Mosanibique in 1679. 

1678. — Fr6 Antonio Brandao, Archbishop 
of Goa, and Antonio*Paes de Saude, 
administered jointly . during the late 
Viceroy's absence ; but the Archbi- 
shop dying in July the same year,, 
the latter was sole acting Governor 
for more than four years. 

1682. — Francis de Taura, Count of Alvordo, 
Viceroy. He carried on a successful 
war with Sambaji, the Mahratta; 
fortified the Island of Angediva, ad- 
ministered during four years with 
zeal and activity, and returned to 
Portugal. 

1686. — Rodrigo de Costa, acting Governor, 
died three years after, and was .buried 
in the church of Bom-Jesus. 

1 690. — Miguel de A hiieida, acting Governor, 
died the following year and was bu- 
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ried in the church of the college of 
St. Thomas Aquinas belonging to 
the Dominicans. 

1691. — Ferdinand Martin Mascarenhas and 
Lewis Gonzalves Colta administered 
jointly ; but the latter dying in June 
1622, Fr. Augustine de Annuncia« 
cao, the new Archbishop, who ar- 
rived in Qoa, was associated to the 
government in September following. 

1693.-^Pedro Antonio de Noronah, Count 
of Villa verde, Viceroy; he returned 
to Europe after the arrival of bis 
successor. 

1698. — Antonio Lewis Gonzalves de Ca- 
mara Cotinho, Viceroy. He admi-> 
nislered during three years, and died 
at Bahia, in Brasils, ou his way home. 

1701.-r-Fre Augustine de Annunciacao, 
Archbishop of Goa, and Vasco Lewis 
Cotinho, administered jointly as act* 
ing Governors. 

1702. — Cretan ode Mello de Castro, Vice- 
roy, governed Portuguese India for 
five years, with courage and activity. 

I!r07.— Rodrigo da Corta, Viceroy, govern- 
ed also for five vears. 

1712. — Vasco Ferdinand Cesar de Mene^es, 
Viceroy, for the same period of time. 

1717. — Sebastiao de Andrada Passauiia, 
Archbishop of Goa, acting Governor 
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from January till October. 

171 7,— Lewis de Menezes, Count of Ere- 
ceira, Viceroy. He sent an embassy 
to the King of Persia,and af\erwardb 
a fleet to succour that Prince against 
the Arabs, After three years, he re- 
turned to Portugal. 

1720. — Francis Joseph de Sampayo-e-Cas- 
tro, Viceroy. After three years, he 
died in Goa, and was buried in the 
professed house of tlie Jesuits. 

1723. — Christopher de Mello, acting Gover- 
nor, from July to September. 

1723.— Tgnatio de Santa Theresa, Archbi- 
shop of Goa, Christopher de Mello, 
and Christopher Lewis de Andrade, 
administered jointly, (by virtue of 
letters received to that eiFect from the 
Court of Portugal,) until October, 
1725. 

1725. — John de Saldanha de Gama, Vice- 
roy for upwards of six years, during 
which Goja was in perpetual fear 
and consternation, occasioned by the 
neighbouring States and the progress 
of the Mahratta armies. He at last 
obtained leave to return to Portugal. 

1 732. — Ignatio de Santa Theresa, Archbi- 
shop of Goa, Christopher de Mello, 
and Thomas Gomes Moreipa, govern- 
ed jointly till November the same year* 
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1732.--Peler de Mascarenhas, Qount of 
Sandomit, Viceroy. He governed 
near nine years. In bis time, Tanna 
and the whole Iisland of Salselle, near 
Bombay, thfs important city of Bas- 
seen or Bacaim,Y(^ith its dependencies, 
ZarapQur, the Island of Camnja, in 
fine, all that composed the province 
called flel Norte, except Dalian and 
Din, were taken by the Mahrattas, 
who had also inyaded the peninsulas 
of Salsette and Bardes, and threaten- . 
ed Goa itself. To.conaplele the cala- 
|ni|ties of the PortiJ^ues^ in the East, 
their fleet was det^troyed by the An- 
gi'ia pirate. The unfortunate Vice- 
roy returned tp Portugal in 1742, 
after the arriva} of his succ^sssor with 
powerful forces. 

1741. — Lewis de Menezes, Marquis of Lou- 
rical, Viceroy, having arrived in Goa 
wilh 12,000 men from the Brasils, 
delivered the provinces of Baxdes p'iid 
Salsette, and ordered the famous fort 
of Ponda, on the mainland, to be 
besieged. The very day that it was 
taken by the Portuguese, jlhe 12lh 
of June 1742, the Viceroy died in 
the Palace de Polvora^ in the suburb 
of St. Peter or Pannely, and his bo- 
dy was transported with great pomp 
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to the professed house of the Jesuits^ 
where it was interred at the foot of 
the altar of SL Francis Xavier. 

1742.— Francis de Vasconcellos, Bishop of 
Cochin, Laurance de Noronha, and 
Xewis CiBtaiio de Almeida, were 
found named jointly at the death of 
the late Viceroy. The first Iiowever 
bein^ in his diocese, and the second 
in Mosambique, where he was Go- 
vernor, the Uiird alone assumed the 
administration, which he filled till 
December. The Bishop arrived in 
6t>a by this time, but died in March 
following In the Palace de Poloora, 
a^d was buried in the church of 
Bom-Jesus ; in consequence of which, 
Almeida again governed alone, till 
the arrival of his colleague from M o- 
sambique in May following, after 
which they governed jointly for more 
than a year. 

1 743.— Pedro Miguel de Almeida-e-Portu* 
gal. Count of Assumar, and Marquis 
of Castellonovo, Viceroy. He car- 
ried on a successful war with the 
Mahrattas, from whom he took the 
fortresses of Bicholin and Sauquelim, 
on the mainland,lo the east of Bardes, 
withtliesun'ounding territories which 
still belong to Portugal ; after the 
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arrival of his successor he returned 
to Europe. 

1 750*^-«.Fraii9is de Tavra, Marquis of Ta- 
vra and Count of St. John, Viceroy. 
He carried on a successful war> by 
sea and land^ against the Mahrattas^ 
and after four years returned home. 

1754.-^Xie\vis de Mascarenhas^ Count of 
Alva^ Viceroy. Ho continued tlie 
war with the Mahrattas, but having 
besieged Ponda» which had been re- 
taken by the enemy, he was killed in 
the aUack, on the 32d of June 1576; 
his bodv was transported to Groa, and 
interred at the Jesuits. 

1 r56*—- Antonio Taveira de Neiva-^- Bourn, 
Archbishop of Goa^ John Mesquita, 
Mattos Texeira, and Philip Valadares 
Sonto Mayor^ administered during 
the vacancy. 

] 758. — Emanuel de Saldanha de Albuquer- 
que,Count of Ega, Viceroy. He con- 
tinued the war, and concluded an ad- 
vantageous peace with the Mahratta, 
for which a solemn Tedeum was sung 
in Goa, on the 25th of July 1 759. 
On the 1st of December, the same 
year, he transferred his habitual resi- 
dence, from the Palace de Polvora in 
Pannely to that of Pangi or Pangim, 
where, his successors continue to re- 
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side to this day. The Royal Hospi- 
tal of Goa, near the Arsenal, having 
been pulled down, the old palace of 
Pglvora Was appropriated to receive 
the infirm soldiers and sailors, and 
still continues to be the Royal Hos- 
pital* The palace of Goa continued 
to be inhabited by the Viceroy on 
certain solemn occasions throughout 
the yean Ponda and all the nevv' 
provinces of the mainland, were to 
be given up to the Mahrattas ; but in 
consequence of the new wars, which 
that people were involved in, by the 
contentions between the English and 
French, and the Nabob of the Carnal- 
tic, the Portuguese remained in pos- 
session of them, though they had to 
maintain them by force Against the 
different contending powers. The 
Count of Ega governed till the end 
of 1765 \ when, upon the news of the 
death of his successor, the Count of 
Lousaa^ on his passage to India, he 
ordered the sealed letters of the Coiirt 
to be opened,and having resigned the 
administration to the Archbishop and 
his Col feagueS) returned to Europe. 
1765. — Antonio Taveira de Neiva-e-Boura, 
Archbishop of Goa, John* Baptist 
. var Pereira, and Johp Joseph de 
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Mello> administered the ^fl^rs joint* 
ly during three year?. 

1768.— John Joseph de Mello^ one of (he 
three mentioned above* was named 
titular Governor by the Court of 
Lisbon, and was solely invested with 
the whole administration by his two 
former colleagues. He die<l six years 
after, and was buried in the convent 
of Nossa Senhora de Pilar, of the or- 
der of the Recollect Fran9jispans^ out 
of the city* 

1774.— Philip de Vakdares, acting Gover- 
nor, from March to September. 

1774. — Joseph Pedro de Camara, Governor 
and Captain General of India, for 
five years. The new title of Captain 
General had been substituted for 
that of Viceroy by the IJ^Iarquis of 
Pombal, piijne minister of Joseph, 
King of Portugal, whose reputatio)^ 
is so well known. 

1779.— Frederic William deSousa, Gover- 
nor and Captain General. He once 
more ujiiited to the crown of Portu- 
gal, the provinces of Bicholim and 
iSanquelim,on the mainland in 1782. 
After seven years administration he 
returned to Portugal, 

1786.-^-Frapcis de Cunha de Menezes, Go- 
vernor and Captain-General ; he was 
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forced to give up the province of 
Pernem, on the mainland^ to Tippoo 
Saib, Sultan of Mysore, After eight 
years, he went back to Europe, 

1794.~Fran9is Antony de Veiga Cabral, 
Governor and Captain-General ; he 
remained thirteen years in office,dur- 
ing which, the embarrassment of 

^ affairs in Europe, caused Goa and 

the settlements of India, to be much 
neglected by Portugal, but they, ne- 
vertheless improved on the fall of 
Tippoo, hy the restoration of the 
province of Pernem. In 1801, an 
English auxiliary force took posses- 
sion of the forts of Aguada in Bardes, 
and of Cabo, on the Island of Goa, 
commanding the entrance of the ri- 
ver, which they retained until the 
general peace, in 1815. 

1807,— Bemaixl Joseph Lourena, Count of 
Sargedas, arrived with the double ti- 
tle of Viceroy and Captain-General 
of Portuguese India, and administer- 
ed during nine years. In 1812, at 
the persuasion of the British Go- 
vernment, the Court of Portugal, 
then residing in the Brasils, abolish- 
ed the Inquisition ; and tlie palace of 
that Institution iu Goa, was shut 
up. 
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1816.^*~Diego de Sousa, Count of Rio Pardo, 
Viceroy, and Captain General. He 
was invested with the administration, 
according to custom, in the church of 
Bom- Jesus fin the 29th of November. 

1691 .•*— In consequence of the poUtical chan- 
ges in Portugal, a revolution took 
place in Goa. The Viceroy, Count 
of Rio Pardo, was arrested, and con- 
fined in the fort of Cabo ; a council 
of four members, elected by the in- 
habitants, was appointed to govern 
the Colony, on the principle of the 
Cortes then sitting at Lisbon. 

1822. — Emanuel de Camara arrived in De- 
cember this year, as Governor, from 
Portugal ; but was obliged to asso- 
ciate himself with four councillors as 
his colleagues in the administration. 

1822. — Captain Lewis Pratis de Albuquer- 
que, Editor of the Goa Gazette, was 
murdered by conjuration. The Arch^- 
bishop retired to Sinkeri, in Caswar, 
under the protection of the British 
Government ; and the former Vice- 
roy, Count de Rio Pardo, having 
been set at liberty, retired to Bombay, 

1824. — King John VI., having recovered 
his power and dissolved the Cortes, 
sent orders to Don Manuel de Cama- 
ra, to govern India after the ancient 
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fonhs^ and to assume the title of 
Viceroy. Public tranquilUty was 
now restored, and the Archbishop 
returned to Goa. 

1826.— Upon the death of the Viceroy, in 
November tliis year, Fre Emanuel'^ 
Sto. Galdino, Archbishop of Goa, 
and two others, assumed the adminis- 
trationpfpublu^a^airs, according to 
the ancient custom. 

1827, — Don Em'^nuel de Castro e Portugal, 
(a natural branch of the Royal Fa- 
mily,) arrived in the month of Octo- 
ber with the title of Governor, and 
^ Captain General ; and was solemnly 

invested with the administration, by 
the Archbishop in the church of Bom-' 
Jesus. 
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S. III. ReKgiom Establishments-^Proceed' 
ings and Documents concerning the erec- 
tion of the Episcopal^ and afterwards 
Archiepiscopal,See of Goa — The Chrono- 
logy of its Bishops, and Archbishops — Its 
Provincial Councils-^The erection of its 
Religiom Bmldings, and ^Religious Insti" 
tutions, 

1510. — Goa having been taken in the be- 
ginning of this year, by the great 
Albuquerque, from Adilshaw or Iclal 
Khan, King of Visapoor or Bijapoor, 
there was no time to effect any esta- 
blishments, before that Prince retook 
the place again, and forced them to 
return on board their vessels ; but on 
the 25 th of November, Albuquerque, 
having wrested a second time the 
town and the island from the Maho- 
metans, and that day being conse- 
crated in the church to the memory 
of St. Catherine, Virgin and Martyr 
at Alexandria, that Virgin was chosen 
solemnly as the Patroness of Goa, and 
the Protectress of the Portuguese in 
the East; and the first christian 
church or chapel was erected to God 
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in her name, towards the centre of 
the city, and not far from the landing 
place. It subsists still ais a chapel, 
though it must have been repaired, 
and probably rebuilt several times. 
Every year on the festival of the saint, 
after the morning service is over in 
the cathedral, the Franciscans per- 
form a seconH one, with the greatest 
solemnity in the chapel, in the pre- 
sence of the Viceroy, (who wears a 
red cloak, as a member of the bro- 
therhood or confraternity of the 
, Saint,) the clergy of the cathedral, a 
deputation from all the other, ch urches 
and convents, the senate, and all the 
authorities, civil and military. 

The Franciscans of the observance, 
were the first spiritual pastors of the 
Portuguese in Goa. They, therefore, 
soon laid the foundation of a convent, 
which has since been enlarged, and 
which is the most ancient in Goa* 
They built adjoining to it a conven- 
tual church,which is sufficiently large 
and much admired to this very day, 
for the style of its architecture,and for 
its decorations. In consequence of 
the smallness of the first chapel of 
St. Catherine, they built also, at the 
public expense, a parochial church. 
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very near likewise to their convent, 
which became the cathedral, and was 
afterwards considerably enlarged as 
we shall see. 

The Dominicans came to Goa 
shortly after its conquest, but they 
did not form themselves into a com- 
munity till near half a century 
after. They built the church of 
our Lady of the Rosary on a promi- 
nent hill, in the western part of the 
tpwn. It was afterwards converted into 

I, . .fiparpQhial and collegiate church, and 
is still in existence. Near this church, 
i» the chapel of St. Anthony of Pa*- 
<J«a or of Lisbon, as the Portuguese 
cal] hUx), and whom they acknow- 
ledge as the patron of their, nation. 
This edifice whicli was also erected 
soon after the conquest, and those 
jilrea^ly mentioned, including the 
church ot our Lady of Light, (^La 
Xmz) on a hill towards the south of the 
toWp, tlie chapel of our Lady of the 
Mount, in the eastern part, and the 
hospital of St. Lazarus, are the religi- 
ous edifices in Goa. 

1514.— puU of Leo X, submitting, as to 
spirituals, all the conquests of the Por- 
tuguese in Africa and Asia, to the Vi- 
car of Thomar, grand master of the 
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order of Christ, and invested with 
the episcopal character* and conse- 
cration. 

1515. — Erection, by the same Popej of the 
Bishopric of Fonchal, in the Island 
of Madeira J the diocese to compre- 
hend all the Portuguese passessions 
beyond seas; and tlie first Ksliop of 
this See, was Don Diego de Pinhero, 
vicar of Thomar , and grand master 
of the order of Clirist* : 

3533* — Madeira or Fonchal rs erected into 
an archiepiscopal or metropolitan See 
by Clement VIL : 

1534.— f'irst November, PanMII/ saccessor 
of Clement VII, erects the Bishopric 
of Angra, in the Island o{ Tercera^ 
one ol" the Azories or western Islands, 
that of St. Jamesy of Cape de Verd 
Islands, that of the Island of St. 
Thomas, near the coajt of Guinea, 
and that of Goa, the dJocese of which, 
was (o comprehend all ihe^^ Portu- 
guese settlements, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the extremitiee of the 
East. All the Sees were to form the 
province, and be the suffragan Bi- 
shoprics of Madei'ra; but the latter 
See -«oon became again a sinlple Bi- 
shopric, and together with its four 
suffragan Bighoprics,- mad&> a part 
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, of (he Ecclesiastical province of Lis- 

1 hon. 

15S7!*-*-D. Fr. John of Albuquerque, a 

. F^rancisc^n monk^ related to the he- 

ro of that name, became first Bishop 
of Goa ? the chapter was founded the 
very ye^r of his arrival* 

I54I. — ^The foundation of the Seminary of 
the Holy Faith, QSanta Fe) was laid 
by the exertions of two secular priests, 
Michael Vae and James Borba, and 
by the liberality of the Governor 
Stephen de Game, for the instruction 
of the new converted Indians. Bor- 
ba became the first superior of this 
establishment* 

1542.— The celebrated St* Francis Xavier 
arrived in India with the new Gover- 

. : nor Martin de Souza. In a faw 
months, he changes entirely the wick- 

. - ' ed and debauched morals of the Por- 

'J- Jugiiese in. Goa, and re-establishes 
thc^ practice of religion and the fre- 
. quentation of sacraments. After one 
year, he go§s to the Connah of the 
Paravas or the Fishermen of the 
coast, near Cape Comorin ; but dur* 
ing the ten remaining years of his 
life, which he spent in the Blast, he 
made Goa the chief place of his resi- 

-.. ; deACe^ and established therein the 
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chief house of his order in India. 

1543. — Borba makes a public cession and 
abandonment of the chtirch and sck 
niinary of Santa Fe to Xat^er and 
his companions ; that is, to the mem* 

• bers of the order of the Jesuits, who 

were thus the 2nd order, settled in 
Goa, in a regiilar conimunity. The 
seminary of Santa Fe changed its 
name into that of St. Paul, from a 
picture of the conversion of that 
Apostle, which was placed over tlie 
altar in the church ; it happened from 
this, and the celebrity which tha,t col- 
lege. soon acquii-ed, that the Jesuits 
were known in India, under the name 
of Fathers of St. Paul or Paulistas ; 
and sometimes likewise^ under that 
*^ of Apostlesn as they became the chief 
Apostolical preachei-s in the East 
1 545.— This year, which was the last of 
the administration of the Gover- 
nor Souza, and the first of that of 
John de Castro, the city of Goa^ 
which had formed hitherto but one 
isingle parish, was divided into four, 
viz : that of the Cathedral, those of 
the churches of the Rosary and iwier, 
^f which we have already spoken, 
arid which became collegiate^, and 
that -of St. Lucia, in the pattern su- 
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burbs of the city near the rirer. 

t548. — The foundation of the great convent 
aiid church of the Dominicans, in the 
western part of the city, was laid. 

^ This oixier was the 3rd, regularly es- 

labhshed in Goa, In this year, the 
christian religion made great progress 
in the city and island of Goa, in the 
neighbour ing smal ler islands,and even 
on the mainland. It was also in this 
year that, the three first christian Ja- 

^ panese, Angero and his two servants, 

after having been thoroughly in- 
structed, were solemnly baptised on 

" ^ ' Whit-Sunday, by the Bishop Albu- 
querque, in the church of St. Paul, 
whence, Angero took the name of 
Paido de Santa Fe, in honor of the 
double name of the house. His first 
servant was called Antonio^ in honor 
of the patron of the Portuguese na- 
tion, and the second, Jodo^ in honor 
of the Bishop who baptised him. 
Shortly after, Xavier, along with the 
three new christians, and a priest 
and brother of his order, set out . f(^ 
Japan. 

1S52. — On the 2nd of December this year, 
Francis Xavier died in the island of 
Sancian, on the coast of China, whi- 
ther he was going to preach theGospel. 
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1553.— D. J. d' Albuquerque, first Bishop 
of Goa died, and the See reniaihea 
seven years vacant. 

1554. — On the 1 6th ot March this year, the 
• body of Francis Xavier, vrhich had 
been transferred from Sancian to 
Malacca, was taken to Goa in tri- 
umph, attended by all the clergy 
and confraternities, by the Viceroy 
Noronha, the Senate, &c. It was 
deposited in the church of the college 
of St. Paul, and remained for a great 
number of years, exposed to the sight 
of the people, in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

1557. — Pope Paul IV. erects Goa into a 
Metropolitan or Archiepiscopal See^ 
and assigns it to two Suffragan Bi- 
shoprics ; that of Cochin, the diocese 
of which was to begin atCranganor, 
to comprehend the whole south of 
the peninsula, and all the Coast of 
Coromandel as far as the mouths of 
the Ganges,and to include all thePor- 
tuguese settlements ; and east of that, 
the new diocese of Goa, which then 
comprehended the settlements north of 
Cranganor, and continued westward 
and southward to tjie Cape of Good 
Hope.* 

* The other Suffragaa Uijihoprics ol Goa, which 
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1558,— Although the Chapter of Goa go- 
verned the diocese, according to the 
ancient statutes of the Catholic 
church, the episcopal functions were 
performed by D. John Nugnes de 
Barreto, patriarch of Ethiopia, and 
the first Bishop of the order of the 
Jesuits, who, not having been able 
to penetrate into Abyssinia, came to 
Goa, and fixed his residence in the 
small neighbouring island of Chorao, 
the inhabitants of which he was 
chiefly instrumental in converting to 
Christianity, and where, he founded 
a house of his order, which became 
afterwards the noviciate, and is now 
one of the two Archiepiscopal semi- 
naries. The neighbouring island of 
Divar became soon likewise solely 
inhabited by christians, and was di- 
vided into two parishes. 

j0mmammm i i i ■ 1.1 ■■ ■ . 1 ■ , 1 ■■■«■■■■ — ^^ii..»w<i^— -i^— — i— > 

^ere aiierwarojii erected, were Adacao for China and 
Japan, created in 1575, which still subsists. Funa^» 
Capital of Boni?, for ail Japan, created in I588» 
which is now extinct. Meliapor or St. Thom6 create 
ed in I6(j6; and Nankin and Pekin, in China,created 
in 1690. All these Sees, as well as those of Cochia 
and Malacca, are still in existence, although they 
are vacant the greatest part of the time, or their 
titular prelates reside in Portugal ; but they are 
administered in regard to their spiritual concerns^ 
by priest^ named by the Archbishop of Goa, and 
delegated for that purpose by the King of Portugal 
as grand masters of the order oi Christ, according 
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l560.— D. Gaspar de Leon Pereyra, canon 
of Evora, named and consecrated 
first Archbishop of Goa, aifrives in 
that city ; and the first Episcopal or- 
dination in India was perforn)ed in 
the church of St, Paul. The new 
Archbishop, assisted by the patriarch 
of Ethiopia, and the Bishop of Ma- 
lacca, consecrated Father Melchior 
Camero, a Jesuit, under the title of 
JBishop of Nicea, and as 2nd coadju- 
tor of the aforesaid patriarch. But, 
as he never was able to go to Abys- 
sinia,*f- he became first Bishop of 
China and Japan, and died at Ma- 
cao after he had resigned his See. 

te au ugreemeiii between lue cuuiis^ of nuiui) and 
Lisbon. It is the same case with the Archbishopric 
of Crang;anor, created at first at Angaroale, for the 
titiion of the christian Malabars of St. Thomas, 
irhich became a simple bishopHcin 1600 ; and nine 
years afrer^ \vas raised anew to the dignity of an 
Archbishopric, and transferred to Cranganor, 
though without suffragans, but with the injunction ot' 
its prelates, assisting at the provincial councils of 
Goa, as constituting a part of that ecclesiastical 
province. JMacao^ is the only one of these Seeft 
which is regularly filled, and which has a chapter^ 
that administers during thd vacancy. It is likewise 
the only one which is now subject to the King of 
Portugal; but he is still considered as patron of 
all the other Sees; he names the prelates when he 
thinks proper and pays them. 

t Andrew Oviedo, w^ho had been nameA the first 
coadjutor of the patriarchy and who bad been con- 
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On the evening of the same day, and 
in the same church,in the presence of 
the four prelates, 409 persons receiv-' 
ed baptism^ chiefly from the peninsu- 
la of Salsette^ on the sooth of the 
island of Goa. Until then^there wap, 
in that peninsnlay but cue single 
church and mission house in the fort 
of Racboli ivhichy after haviwg been 
given to the Jesuits^became of late the 
chief Archiepiscopal seminary on ac- 
count of its more heal thy situation than 
that of Chorao. In the course of less 
than fifty years, all the inhabitants of 
Salsette embraced christianity,and 2$ 
parishes were erected therein. In 
this same year was founded the too 
cdebrated tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion, against which so much has been 
written and said. Though we are 
very for from justifying its proceed- 
ings, we are at the ^ame time obliged 
to declare, that many falsehoods and 
exaggerations have been advanced 
respecting it. It must be owned, it 
is true, first, that this tribunal, both in 
Spain and Portugal, greatly degene- 
rated from its original institution ; 

■ ■'■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , ,« !■ .. « I . ■ ■ 

secrated i^longr with him at Lisbon, was the only 
Bishop who went to Abyssiuia and resided there 
aef eral years. 
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secondly, that many of its forms 
were extremely vicious and cruel ; 
though it might be observed at the 
same time, particularly, as to the tor* 
tures it inflictedf thi^t it had them in 
common with all the dvil tribunals 
existing in the time it wi|s. erected ; 
and thirdly, that the governors, pow- 
erful men, and the corrupted part of 
the clergy, took too often advantage 
of the vicious way in which justice 
was administered in that tribunal, to 
satisfy their private vengeance and 
hatred, as is evident in the case of 
I)eHon, and of several other persons ^ 
whom he mentions. But, on the other ^Jf 
hand, it must b^ confes^, that the 
cruelties of that tribunal have been 
greatly exaggerated ; whereas, we see 
in the first place,jthat the Inquisitions^ 
during the greatest part of the time, . 
- sincerely dfesired to save tlie lives of 
their prisoner8,and that at every^cto 
de Fiy of the great number of the 
accused and supposed convicts, very 
few sufiered death, and almost all of 
these were strangled before they were 
burnt ; secondly, that the greatest 
care was taken of the lives, healthy 
and cleanliness of the prisoners, ^t a. 
tingie when all the public prispnsi ior 
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almost all christian countriM, were 
kept in a most wretohed and inhu« 
mane state ; thirdly, that the rigours 
of the Inquisition were never ejcer-^ 
cised but against christians, and not 
even against individuals out of the 
catholic communion, unless they re^ 
lapsed, and that they never forced 
any one cither to emorace clmstiani# 
ty or tp becpme a catholic* Thus 
much have wis said to shew our entire 
impartiality, but by no means to ap<» 
prove the institution itself, nor to 
excuse it from all that has been ad» 
vancedagainstit ; itismerely tocorrec^ 
false and unwiurranted statements, 
which can have no other efiect than 

' that of leading the readers into er# 

roneous opinions, and of propagating 
fsilsehood, a thing always veiy blame^^ 
able, whatever may bis the intention? 
of the authors pf it. 

l5<57.-^The first Provincial Council pfGoa, 
held.presided by Uon Qaspar de Leon 
i& Perejra, Archbishop. There were 
besides him, Pon Fr. George de 
Themuda, of the order of St •Dominic, 
the Biphop of Cochin, the deputy of the 

^ AU Ibis is clearly pfaved by Deliou's owo ac* 
count of the Inqoisitton of Goa, though that very 
acGomit is so often cited as a nonaoient of 8hasi» 
to ihM If ibonaL 
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Bishop of Malacca the vicar Gene- 
ral of Mosambiqije, aod the heads of 
the Monasteries |rv> Goa. Thirty- 
eight decrees, regarding church disk 
ciplinej were pronounced in this as* 




1568.-rpon Gaspar'Leofi resigns his See, 
and is suQceeded by Don Fr. George 
Themudo, who is transferred from 
Cochin. 

1573#^-*Tbe foundation of the Monastery of 
the Augustinians, on the Mount of 
the Rosary is laid* This order be- 

: came the 4th in Goa ; this same year 

Pope pregory XIII. grants to the 
Bishops of Cochin, the right of ad- 
ministering the Archbisiiopric of Goa, 
dunng its vacancy* 

1573.— Ofl the death of Fr. George de The- 

^ ^ mudo, second Archbishop of Goa, 

Don Gaspar de Leoa obtains new 

Bull's, and assumes the Archiepiscopal 

function. 

IS^S.— Second Provincial Council of Goa 
held, composed of Don Gaspar de 
lieon. President, Don Henry de Ta- 

vra,.dieBishopjDfCochin,ti]iedeputji:.. 

of the Bishop of Malacca, the grand 
inquisitor, and sixteen secular or re- 
gular Priests, being the deputies of 
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- the chapters of Goa and Cochin, the 
Provincials and hea^s of Monasteries, 
apd the Vicars penerq^j &c.- There 
were three sessions .; in the first, were 
pronounced three decrees; in the 
second, twelve ; and in the third and 
last, eighteen. 

J578.— D. F- Henry de Tavra, of the or^ 
der of St. Dominic, Bishop of Cochin, 
succeeds, in the Archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, Don Gasper De Leon Pereira, 
deceased. 

|58Q. — The convent ol St. Augustine is re- 

*: . built in its present state, being now 

the finest in Goa. 

1583.— D. Fr. Vincent de FQh9eca of th? 
or4er of St. Do^linic, becomes Arch- 
bishop of Goa. 

158.4. — The foundation is laid of the profess- 
ed house of the Jesuit?, the church 
of which w^ called Bom-Jesus, to 
which the body of St^ Francis Xavier 
was transferred, and v/here it remains 
to this day. 

1585. — The third Provincial Council of Goa 
held, composed of D. Vincent de 
Fon^eca, Archbisliop, President, D. 
Fr. Matthew de Medina, Bishop of 
Cochin, the famous Mar Abraham, 
the Syrian Bishop of Angamale, the 
deputy of the Bishop of Malacca^ 
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the deputies from the three chapters 
of 6oa> Cochin^ and Malacca, and 
several other secular and regular 
priests. — There were five sessions and 
eighty decrees issued ; ten of these 
related to the Archbishopric of Anga* 
, male, and to the christians of St. 
Thomas or of Malabar. Mar Abra- 
ham made his abjuration of the Nes« 
torian heresy, which he again pro* 
fessed several times, though he pro* 
tested, oh his death-bed, that he died 
a Catholic, of his own free will ; for 
he was not then under the power of 
the Portuguese.* 

1582.— D. Fr. Matthew of Medina, of the 
order of Christ, bishop of Cochin^ 
becomes Archbishop of Goa. 

1592. — Fourth Provincial Council of Goa 
is held, in which the Archbishop as 
usual presided, and sixteen decrees 
are issued. 

1595. — D. Fr. Alexius de Menezes, of the 
order of St. Augustine, becomes 
Archbishop of Goa. 

* Ibis prelate is the competitor aad successor of 
Mar Joseph, both of whom went several times to 
Europe^ either forcibly or of their own accord, in • 
order to get themselves confirmed in their Sees, and 
Mar Joseph is the man, whom, Teates 1knd some 
other Eni^lish author pretend to have been arrested 
by order of 4^rchbishop Nonexes, who, at that tinier 
vraa only five yeats old. 
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1599.-—»Thfe famous Synod of Adampier, on , 
the coast of Malabar, for the reuiiioa 
H)f the christians of Si. Thomas, is 
held by Archbishop Menezes; con-;, 
cerning this Synod much has been 
written, but as the subject is foreign 
to our purpose^ we will say notliing 
about if. 

1600. — Before this year, the^ secbnd convent 
of the Franciscans was founded with- 
out the city, in the eastern suburb 
near the river ; it was called the con- 
vent of the mother of God, ajad in 
the following century, was separated 
from the congregation of the obser- 
ventine Franciscans, and incorpora- 
ted with that of the reformed Francis- 
cans, called also recollects ; thus it 
became the head of a new orddr in 
Groa and the residence of a provincial, 
having sevieral other convents in In- 
dia dependent on it. These monks 
are improperly called Capuchy in 
Goa, being quite different from the 
Capuchins. 

1609. — Foundation is laid of the college, for 
persons entering into the order of St. 
Angustine, close to the great convent 
with which it communicates by an arch 
over the street. The college of St. 
Thomas of Aoquinas for the Demini- 
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cans, m the western suburb; of St. Pe- 
ter or Pannely, close to the shore. 
Was founded shortly after this period, 
as well as that of St, Bonaveijture for 
the Franciscans of the observance, 
on the shore, within the hmits of the 
city, and at a very little distance west 
of the convent. That of St. Roc for the 
Jesuits,on Mount Rosary, close to the 
church of that name, has existed since 
several years. 

16C6.— Fifth Provincial Council of Goa, 
presided by Archbishop Menezes, 
who (as his successors have done) 
entitles himself Primate of Hie East; 
one hundred and forty-nine decrees 
are formed in foursessions ; this is the 
last Catholic Council held in India. 

1 607. — Foundation laid of the convent of the 
discalceated or barefooted Carmelites 
near that of St. Dominic. 

1610. — Assembly of Bishops in Goa, presid- 
ed by the Archbishop, for assigning 
the respective limits of the four dio- 
ceses of Goa, Cranganor, Cochin 
and Meliapor. 

1613. — D. Alexius de Menezes is transfer- 
red to the Archbishopric of Braga, in 
Portugal. This prelate issued from 
one of the noblest houses of Portu- 
gal, and notwitlistanding all the ca« 
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lumnics advanced against him by the 
English writers, he wa8 moj?t virtu- 
ous and exemplary, and very humane 
in all his conduct. It is fals^ that he 
used violence at the Synod of Adam- 
piere, to force the Malabar christians 
to unite with the Cjatholic Church ; 
all the authentic records of that as- 
sembly prove, that he only made use 
of gentle and persuasive means for 
that purpose. Some acts of violence 
by the Portuguese agents may have 
been committed, both before and after 
him, but they are not to be imputed 
to him. It }s equally false, that, fol- 
lowed by th^ ofiicers of the Inquisi- 
tioi), he went armed with fire and 
sword, to compel the inhabitants of 
Salsette to embrace the Christian re- 
ligion. The Jesuits converted a 
great part of them by the usual and 
most laudable means; but in order, 
as they thought, the belter to detach 
the remainder of the inhabitants from 
the worship of idols, they destroyed 
all the temples and pagodas. This 
however had a contrary effect ; and 
the Pagans, exasperated at this cir- 
cumstance, rose up in arms, murder- 
ed five Jesuits, and several Portu- 
guese. The Governor then felt him-' 
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self obliged to use arms likewise to 
reduce the rebels ; and of course did 
not afterwards permit the temples to 
be rebuilt. But in all this, the Arch* 
bishop had nothing to do, and what 
is certainly better proved, are the 
good works* and the pious establish* 
ments of Goa, of which he is the 
founder. It was he who induced the 
confraternity of Misericordia to build 
three houses, one for aged and in- 
firm men, one for widows, and one 
for young girls, who, after a suitable 
instruction afforded to them, were at 
liberty to marry, and received a set- 
tlement from the funds of the house. 
These inslitulions still subsist not- 
withstanding the reduced slate of 
Goa ; he also founded tfie monastery 
of the nuns of St. Monica, of the or- 
der of St. Augustine on Mount Ro- 
sary, near the great Augustinian con- 
vent; and lastly, erected another pa- 
rochial church in the centre of the 
city, not far from the cathedral,which 
he dedicated to St. Alexius, whose 
name he bore. Since the division of 
Goa, into four parishes, under the Go- 
vernor Sousa and the first Bishop 
Albuquerque, three other parishes 
and an extra parochial chapel have 
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been erected* They were, the paro- 
chial church of St. Thomas, the apos- 
tle, in the south eastern part of the 
town ; that of the Blessed Trinity, on 
the south ; that of St. Peter, in the 
western suburb, called Pannely, near 
the Dominican college of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas ; and the extra paro- 
chial chapel of the five wounds of our 
Saviour, in the King's arsenal. So 
that, from this time, the city and su- 
burbs contained eight parishes and 
one extra parochial church, which 

; still subsist, thouglii with hardly any 

parishioners, except the two churches 
of the Blessed Trinity and of St. 
Alexius, which are abandoned and 
in ruins since more than fifty years. 
Archbishop Menezes, soon after his 
removal to Braga, became Viceroy 
of Portugal for Philip III. King of 
Spain, and died, as he had lived, in 
1617. 

1616. — ^Don Fr. Christopher Sade Lisboa, 
of the order of St. Jerom, and Bishop 
of Malacca, is transferred to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Goa. It was 
this Archbishop who began the re- 
building of the cathedral of Goa. 

1629.— Don Fr. Sebastian of St. Peler, of 
the order of St* Augustine, first Bi- 
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shop of Meliapor and afterwards Bi- 
shop of Cochin, became Archbishop 
of Goa, and completes the building 
of the cathedral in its present state» 
and consecrates it anew. He dies in 
the year following. 

1631.— Don Fr. Emmanuel de Teles, of the 
order of St. Dominic,dies on his way 
to Goa, whither he was going to 
take possession of the Archbishopric, 

1635. — Don Fr. Francis de Martyribus, of 
the order of St. Francis, Archbishop 
of Goa, who died in 1652. 

1659. — The church, called . the Miraculous 
Cross, which had been built ever 
since 1608, and which belongs to 
the Augustinians, is rebuilt in its 
present state, on a hill south of the 
city, near the parochial church of 
LuZy and commands a beautiftil view, 
not oilly of all the town, but of all 
the island and harbour of Goa. 

1672. — Don Fr. Christopher de Silveira, of 
the order of St. Augustine, named 
and consecrated Ardhbishop of Goa, 
.arrives and takes possession of the 
See, which had been vacaiit for 20 
years. It was a litlle before the ar- 
rival of the Archbishop, that the 
French Physicijin Dellon was com- 
miltied to the Inquisition, of which he 
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afbrwards gave an account, which, 
though it contains some expressions 
trnWarramtable for a catholic, and 
wfiich saTOur of his private resent- 
ment, is nevertheless far from being 
too exaggerated ; and even on many 
points rather justifies than accuses 
that tribunal. He had been arrested 
ostensibly for some bold and even er- 
roneous assertions, though excusable 
in a Layman, who is not so much 
obliged to know the mysteries of di- 
vinity ; but the chief cause, however, 
of his misfortune, was the jealousy of 
a Governor of Daman, who misi-e- 
presented his case. 
1675.— D. Fr. Antony Brandon, of theCis- 
'; tercian order, becomes Archbishop 
"^ of Goa, and dies three years after. 
1675.— D. Emmanuel de Sousa de Menezes, 
a secular priest, becomes Archbishop 
cdfGoa. 
„ —43. Albert of St. Gonzalo, canon 
regular of St. Augustine, is Arch- 
bishop of Goa. 
1691. — D. Augustine de Annunciacao, of 
the order of Christ, is consecrated 
Archbishop the preceding year, ar- 
rives in Goa, and dies in 1712. 

Before the end of this century, was 
founded the convent of the Thealins 
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or of St^ Cajetan/ by the Italians of 
» that order. The church which tliey 
rebuilt according to the model of that 
of St. Peter at Home, though small, 
is the most perfect edifice in Goa. 
It was originally the chapel of the 
Viceroy, being situated, as well as 
the convent, near the palace. Some 
time aAer the beginning of the 1 8th 
century, was founded, the convent of 
the Brothers of Charity, or St. John 
of God> to whose care the hospitals 
were committed. 

iri6.-»^D. Sebastian de Andrade Pa^anha, 
secular priest, Archbishop of Goa ; 
he afterwards resigns his SeCr 

172l.'-'D, Ignatius of St Theresa, canon 
regular of St. Augustine, Archbisliop 
of Goa, he is afterwards traiisferred 
to the Bisliopric ojt Algarve^ io Po^-^ 
tugal, 

1741. — D. Fr. Eugenius Inguiros, of the 
order of St. Jerom, Bishop of Macao, 
is transferred to Goa, but dies on his 
way to that city, 

1 742,^^^D. Fr. Laurence de Santa Maria, is 
named Archbishop, but never comes 
to Goa. 

1750.-^0. Antony Taveira de N^iva, of the 
military order of Santyago, Arch- 
bishop of Goa. 
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176l,r— The Jesuits aye expelled from all 
the dominiotis of th^ Kin^ pf Portu- 
gfil. Their professed house oiBom- 
Jesm is given to the Italian missiona- 
ries of St. Vincent of Paul, .known 
better under the name of Lazarists^ 
there tp bold the episcopal seminary. 
The bouse of the noviciate of Cho- 
rao, on the I^l^nd of that name^ is 
given tQ the priests of the congrega- 
tion of St. Philip of Neri, chiefly na- 
tives and descendants of Brahmins ; 
as Well as the house of the Jesuits at 
Rachol^ in Salsette, now the chief 
episcopal seminary. The collegi^i) 
and churches of 'St. Paul and of St. 
Roc, are abandoned and suffered to 

'V go to ruins as they arp now seen in. 
>l:he chief house of the priests of St. 
PJhilip of Neri,had been founded some 
time before, near the thurcftof the 
Miraculous Cross, which hacj belong- 
ed formerly to the Augustinians, as 
we have said. They biiilt a large 
convent near it, which is uow one of 
the finest, richest, and the healthiest 
in Goa. They obtained likewise 
possession of Uie ancient convent 
of the barefooted Carmelites, who, 
since about 1 739 were expelled from 
Crba, on account of the dissension 
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that had arisen between that order, 
supported by the Propaganda, and 
tfie Archbishops of 6oa, (x>ncerning 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the island 
of Bombay, which is not yet entirely 
settled. Their convent became the 
private college of the Philippians or 
congregationers as they are called. 
Those monks, who are now all of the 
Brahminical caste, are very rich ; and 
to their care are intrusted not only 
the two episcopal seminaries^ as we 
have 8aid,but likewise the missions of 
Ceylon in the diocese of Cochin. 
1773.-0. Francis al Assuroptione Britto, 
of the order of St Augustine, be« 
comes Archbishop of Goa. This 
prelate, who was the true creature of 
the famous Marquis of Pombal, gave 
great offence by his innovations. 
Though a monk, he rejected the title 
of Fre, according to the custom of 
the Portuguese prelates. He despoil* 
ed the library of Goa of its most pre- 
cious manuscripts and otlier works, 
which he sent to Lisbon. He was 
disliked generally by all bis clergy 
and the people at large. Ajfler the 
disgrace of the Marquis of Pombal, 
he was suspended by Pope Pius VL 
along with tliree otliers of the Portu« 
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guese dominions, and died in 1780, 
1780.— D- Fr. Emmanuel of Santa Catha- 
rina, barefooted Carmelite, is named 
Archbishop of Goa. It is related of 
this prelate, that, shortly after his ar- 
rival in India, some Carmelites of the 
Bombay Mission, presented them- 
selves before him and said, that they 
hoped that since his Excellency was of 
their order, matters should soon and 
easily come to a mutual and happy 
conclusion ; but he shrewdly answer- 
ed: ^^ Reverend Feathers, bejvre I 
became a Carmelite; I was a Portu- 
guese.^* In truth, the dissension, far 
from becoming subsided, was renew- 
ed with more warmth than ever, un- 
der Governor Duncan, ia Bombay. 
About 1798, by the exertion of Mi- 
dhael de Lima, a powerful native, 
held in great estimation by the Eng- 
lish, and who declared himself for 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop, it 
wais terminated, by the division of the 
four parishes of the Island, then ex- 
isting, between the Bishop Vicar 
Apostolic of Mogul, head of the Car- 
melite Mission, and the Archbishop, 
who, howeyer, protests to this day 
against this act, though he submits 
to it as approved of by the Pope, Fr- 
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£mmanuel of Santa Calharina, was 
a simple, but holy prelate. He was> 
notwithstanding what has been said 
of him, much attached to his order ; 
and not being able to restore to Ihem 
their convent, hfe erected a society 
of prifests of the tJiird order of the 
Carmelities, who pronounce only sim- 
ple vows, like the priests of St. Phi- 
lip of Neri^ but who wear the Car- 
melite habit. He built them a con- 
vent and a church, called CA/mie/, 
near the church of St. Barbara, be- 
tween the villages of Ribandar and 
Pangi. As the convents of the The- 
atins, or St. Cajetan, and that of the 
priests of St. Philip Neri, received 
exclusively natives of the Brahmini- 
cal caste, that of Chimbel was conse- 
crated entirely for the second native 
caste of Goa, called Chardos. 
1 783. — The body of St. Francis Xavier, in 
the church of Bom-Jesusy which had 
been before constantly exposed to 
view, and which was afterwards ex- 
hibited only on certain occasions, was 
exposed for the last time in this year ; 
ever since which, it has been locked 
up in its beautiful brazen shrine, un- 
der three keys, one of which is kept 
by the Archbishop, the other by the 
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Senate, and the third is at Lisbon. 

1790. — The Italian LazaiistsjAvho, since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, were in pos- 
session of the house and church of 
hom-JeauSi and of the Archiepisco- 
pal seminary, are expelled Goa, ac- 
cording to some regulations contrary 
to their statutes, which the Governor 
and the Archbishop would impose 
upon them. The liouse and church 
were then intrusted to the care of a 
secular priest, with the title of Ad- 
ministrator, and with sufficient re- 
venues. This place is commonly 
occupied by one of the canons of the 
Cathedral. 

1812. — D. Fr. Emmanuel de Santo Galdino, 
a refoi'med Franciscan, or Recollect, 
of the province of Arrabida, in Portu- 
gal, was named Bishop of Macao in 
1803, and transferred thence to Goa 
as co-adjutor, in 1805, he arrives in 
Goa the following year, and succeeds 
to the Archbishopric on the death of 
his predecessor, which happened this 
year, on t!ie lOlh of February^ ^«^ ^<^ 

2^-4^ Tcr^aU. /^v*/. u. . //t».^^v^ - ^^^ . 
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S. IV. — Topographical and Statistical de- 
scription of the city and island of Goa 
in their present state, as likewise of the 
two provinces of Salsette and Bardes, 
and of the new surrounding provinces. 



■4 ■«-•«• 



The actual extent and the state of Goa. 

The present city of Goa, improperly call- 
ed old Goa by foreigners, was built by the 
Mahometans of Onor, in 1479, as we have 
said before, in Latitude 15* 3V N. and 
Longitude E. of London YS"" 55\ on the 
northern shore of the Island that bears its 
name, and which is also called Tissuary, or 
improperly a river, but whip^i is in fact aa 
arm of the sea, separating the said Island, on 
the pouth, from the peninsula of Bardes, and 
the islands of Charao and Divar on the north. 
The city is directly opposite thi^ last mention- 
ed island,and of course by more than one half 
nearer to the eastern than to the western ex- 
tremity of the island of Goa. Its centre is about 
six miles distantfrom the ocean. Although now 
ahnost destitute of housies and inhabitants, as 
we shall see, it nevertheless comprehends thti 
usual space of ground or extent, as it did in 
its greatest splendour. Its length from eai^( 
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fo west, is about a mile and a quarter, ii<A 
inctuding the suburbs of Dowjr on the east, 
mulofSu Peter or Pannely on the west. It 
extends in breadth, from the shore or Quay, 
tip to the top of the hill, on wiiich the church 
of Luz is situated, about three quarters of a 
mile, presenting, therefore, an extent of three 
«nd three quarter square miles. The suburb 
uf Lower Uowji or of St Luoia, on the east, 
is very trifling, containing only about fifty 
liouses on the two sides of the street ; but 
that of St. Peter or Pannely, on the west, is 
iuiuch more considerable^though consisting of 
but a single row of houses, facing the shor^ 
and the north, and extending very nearly 
from the city to the village of Riband^r ; 
which last communicating with Pangi, it 
follows, that the whole road, between QouL 
and ilie new capital Pangi, is wholly bqiv 
dered with houses, and is the best iuhalAled 
part of the Island. 

Goa never had any walls on the east and 
jM)uth ; those that begin in the suburb of little 
Dowji, and which extend along the eastern 
fihore of the Island,were extended,as we have 
said, by the Viceroy Antonio de Norpnha, 
Aheir founder, to defend the weak part of the 
Island, and never were considered as the rara- 
jmrts of the city. The wall from the church 
jmd tlie gate of St. James or St Yago^ had 
beeniK)ntinued^not along the rest of the shore. 
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but in a western direction, until the Inimmit 
of -the hill or mountain, south of that of the 
Rosary, or of the Augustinians; and thence it 
took a soutliern direction, and formed the 
true limits of the city, down to the shore, 
separating it thus from the suburb of St. Pe^ 
ter or Pannely. This latter part of the wall 
is now entirely destroyed, but a ditch with 
which it seems to have been fortified, on that 
side, is stili to be seen, the water flowing down 
from the hills to the sea. There is still a 
bridge over it, by which the suburb commu« 
nicates with the city ; and on the side ot the 
latter, low walls of private inclosures extend 
along the said ditch. The southern part of 
the wall is also destroyed as far as a gate 
about a quarter of a mile S. W. of the 
church of Luz ; the gate still stands, as well 
as the three others along the eastern shore, 
.viz*S St. Yago, tliat of the Dry Passage, and 
that of Dowji. Within this large inclosure, 
.are comprehended, the villages and churches 
of St. Joseph, or Upper Dowji, St. BIasiu»» 
St. Yago or St. James, Carambolim, Sl 
.Simon, Asocim, and Corlim ; all these \iU 
lages are very small, and cannot be cousi* 
4leredas part of the city, nor included in itft 
population, except the churches, convents^ 
.and other public edifices, of which we wiH 
ispeak presently. There is not a single decent 
lookuig home in gQ9d repair, io all tlie city. 
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Some very inagnificant ones and fast decay- 
iogf are only to be seen, towards the centre, 
between tlie houses of Misericordia and the 
Bazar. AH the rest is a vast solitude, a 
very, few wretched huts being only to be 
fpimd, and at very great distances from each 
other* - Nevertheless, the chief streets and 
jHiblic squares, are still distinguishable, and 
:the greatest part of them are still bordered 
jon tlie two sides with low and moulderitig 
^tone walls. In certain places, these walls are 
perforated and a hut is raised behind of mud 
against it, which serves to lodge a mi^rable 
family, to whom, the hole serves as an exle- 
jior door. The greatest part of the ground 
within the city, out of the streets, is covered 
with cocoanut trees, which afford a revenue 
to the churches, convents, and to a few 
individuals. The houses of the suburb of 
St. Lucia or Lower Dowji, are somewhat a 
little belter, and 4 part of them are inhabited 
by Mahometans and Hindoos ; as for those ef 
Pannely or St. Peter, many are vexy elegant- 
Jy constructed and are in the best state of 
repair, and probably in as good a condition 
as when the city was well inhabited. . ;One 
Coming from Pangi, and seeing ti-far off the 
numerous churches of Goa, with their towers 
:and spires, and the handsome and neat 
houses of Pannely, would reaUy Ihink^, that 
he.' is gnitigctta eater a i»updrb!ometrofK)lia; 
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but he is strangely disappointed, as iitobn ai 
he approaches, finding himself suddenly 
transported into the midst of a desert. The 
houses of Goa, as we may judge from an* 
cient accounts, and from those of Pangi and 
Pannely, were elegant and spacious, gene^ 
rally of only one story above the ground 
floor; all, yearly white^watshed, and many of 
them with balconies, having the door ^nd 
window frames painted green, and instead of 
panes of glass, small pieces of mother of 
pearls, about two inches long and one broad, 
are joined together with small thin plates of 
lead* But all those ornaments would be in 
vain sought for now in Pannely, except, 
in the churches and convents. Some of the 
streets must have been also paved ; for Efel- 
Ion, in his account of the Inquisition, com- 
plains bitterly of the sharpness of the stones 
which made his feet bleed, when he was con«f 
ducted in procession to the Acta de Fe. Some 
remains of this pavement are in fact still to 
be seen towards the centre of the town ; 
as for the rest, the soil being sandy and 
stooping, the streets must always have been 
pretty cleanly kept. They were long, but 
neither very wide nor very straight ; and as 
all the houses had spacious gardens attach- 
ed to them, the number of streets could not 
be very great, and therefore the communica- 
tions between the different parts of the town> 
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must have been very long and tedious^ which 
is of course still the case. 

Population of Goa. 

Goa is now divided into five parishes, 
within the limits of the city, including, how- 
ever, St. Lucia or Lower Dowji ; half of 
which, with its church,isreckdhed within the 
Suburbs. Though no regular account of the 
population has been taken, yet, we may ap- 
proximate to a true estimation by the fol- 
lowing informations, which may be relied 
upon as correct. 

The number of Easter Communicants, in 
the five parishes, is as follows, as extracted 
from the parochial register. 

Easter CommunicanU. 

In the Cathedral ....110 

In the Rosary • • 6 

In Luz ^ 8 

In St. Thomas...; 25 

In St. Lucia or Dowji bQ 

Total 205 

To this number again, about one-third 
of it must be added for the children 
and servants, who do not all reside in 
the city during the whole year, and 
for some few Pagans and Maho- 
metans 68 



Consequently, the total number of Lay 
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inhabitants of both sexes, with their 
children and servants in the city of 
Goa, and the suburb or Lower 
Do wji, amounts to about 273 

The number of secular clergymen, re- 
siding or supposed by their func- 
tions to reside in Goa, amounts to. • 70 

Number of Friars or Monks, either 
professed, or Novices or Lay Bro- 
thers, not including those of the 
convents of Mater Dei or reformed 
Franciscans, nor those of Chimbel 
or of the third order of the Carme- 
lites,as being out of the city,amounts 
to about 170 

Nuns of the Monastery of St.Monica- 30 
Servants and Slaves attached to the 
convents of both sexes, (as one is 
allowed to every priest or ancient 
professed in every convent, and a 
girl at least for each nun in the mo- 
nastery,) and the servants of the se- 
cular priests 300 

People of both sexes living in the 
three houses of Miser icordia and the 
Hospitals within the bounds of the 
city, including the servants and 
slaves 200 

People employed in the Arsenal, in the 
extra parochial church ©f the five 
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\Vounds,situated within the estabhsh- 
ment 100 

Total number of persons residing 
within the hmits of the city, and 
the suburb of St. Lucia or Lower 
Dowji 1143 

The suburb of Pannely, constitut- 
ing the parish of St. Peter, 
counts fifteen hundred commu- 
nicants at Easter 1500 

And children, servants, mahometans, 

hindoos, and strangers 500 

2000 

Total.. 3 143 

Thus the city of Goa, with its Suburb, 
must contain about 3,200 inhabitants, near- 
ly two-thirds of whom reside in the Suburb 
of Pannely or St. Peter. 

Civil Edifices of Goa. 

They consist now of the palace of the 
Viceroy, the senate house, the Arsenal, the 
old custom house, the old town hospital. 
To these must be added, the bazar, the 
slaughter house, and the wharf or landing 
place ; most of these are now abandoned and 
in ruins. 

The Palace founded by Albuquerque, but 
enlarged and rebuilt several times since, was 
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a large and stately edifice, in fonn of our L. 
bordering on the >vharf or water side. It 
was built entirely of free stones, and the roof 
tiled. Under it, is an arch way leading from 
the interior of the city to the river. In this 
passage is still to be seen the statue of Vasco 
de Gama. This palace is said to have been 
very richly adorned in the inside; but for 
nearly two centuries, the videroys and go» 
vernors have resided in the powder house or 
Casa de PolvorOy in the suburb of Pannely, 
thus called, from a neighbouring gun 
powder manufactory still existing ; but 
the governor held his solemn audiences 
on festivals and on particular occasions, 
in the great hall of the palace, until as 
late as 1812 ; it has, however, been ever 
since entirely abandoned, and the roof 
is, for the greatest part, sunk in, though the 
walls, which are very broad and solid, are 
still entire. 

The senate of the city of Goa, used to 
hold its meeting in the building, in front of 
the Cathedral, which is also of free stone and 
sufficiently spacious. But this house serves 
now as an hospital to the sick of the casas 
de Misericordia, and is going fast to ruins. 
The senate holds novv its sessions in another 
smaller stone building, apparently new, si- 
tuate on the north of the same square and 
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m front of the Inquisition. It is a very: 
neat but insignificant edifice. 

The Arsenal is a collection of several 
houses connected with one anothei-, and 
forming an irregular square like the shape 
of a cloieten In this building were, and are 
still, made or received from Europe, ajl the 
war and naval stores. There are still about 
one hundred individuals, occupied not only 
in objects of that kind, but in other public 
works : some are convicts, and others aie en- 
tertained and paid for their labour. There 
is a chapel in the N. E. corner, bearing the 
name of tlie five wounds of Christ ; it is an 
extra parochial, and the chaplain tliereof 
exercises all the parochial functions over the 
people of the establishment. All the buildings 
of the Arsenal are in good repair; a guard 
comes every day from Pangi,to maintain the 
Police of the place, and is changed every 
morning. 

The old Custom-House was a very insig- 
nificant building on the wharf, near the Gar-' 
dens and enclosure of the convent of St Oa- 
jetan. It is now falling into ruins, having 
been abandoned for above thirty years, and 
the Officers of that department having been 
removed to Pangi. 

The Royal Hospital used to be formerly 
close to the Arsenal on the eastern side, and 
near the chapel of St. Catherine ; but it was 
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removed to the Powder-house, or Casa de 
PolvorGj in Panhely, when the Viceroy Don 
Emmanuel de Saldanha d' Albuquerque, 
Count of Ega, transferred his residence frpm' 
that place to Pangi, in 1 759, as we have 
mentioned. There now remains no trace, 
of the ancient hospital, the space which it 
occupied being now included within the ex-. 
^erior walls of the Arsenal. 

The city hospital in the south eastern part 
of the town and parish of the Blessed Trini^ 
ty, is now almost deserted; there are only 
some few beggars residing therein, and the 
house is rapidly decaying; it wag small and 
l)ad nothing remarkable. 

The bazar, built in the form of a cloister^ 
in the centre of the town, is very mean ; so 
is the slaughter house, contiguous to tliese 
egtablishments, which are now merely nomi-^ 
nal ; the buildings are become the retreat of 
beggars, thieve6,and the few native travellers 
lliat pass through (xoa. 

The Wharf or Quay, is a noble work, 
being entirely supported with a wall of free- 
stone on the river side ; it extends from the 
eastern house to the Arsenal, and is orna- 
mented with a double row of trees; from it, 
one has a full view of the town, rising on 
the hills above,in the form of an amphilhea-. 
tre. This Quay is still very well presei-ved. 
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aQd there are two stone stairs to go down to 
the boats. 

We must add to the buildings we - have 
already noticed, the Royal Hospital, or Ccisa 
de Polvora^ in the suburb of Pannely^^whicli^ 
is in very good repair, sufficiently large and 
facing the water. The sick therein, amount-^ 
ing generally to about sixty, are now much 
better taken care of than formerly. The* 
BroUiers of Charity, or of St. John of God, 
are charged with the care of this hospital, 
and six of them always remain in it 
Near this, is the gun-powder manufactory, 
which is still kept up. 

The hospital of St. Lazarus,at the eastern 
extremity of Goa, was formerly confined 
only to Lepers ; but now the poor are 
ail admitted in it. A secular priest super- 
intends the establishment, and officiates as 
their chaplain ; all those who are able to pay. 
^re admitted into the King's hospital, along 
\yith the sick soldiers and sailors. The hos- 
pital of St. Lazarus, was that whicii St. 
Francis Xavier afFectionated most, and! 
wlierein Jie generally passed the night, in or- 
der that he might help and serve the sick. 
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The Cathedral of Goa, and the 
A rchiepiscopal Palaces. 

The Cathedral, or rather Metropolitan 
ChurcJh of G6a, was founded soon after the 
conquest by the Portuguese, as the first pa-^ 
rochiat church of the town, and it became a 
dathedral in 1534, as we have said. It was 
originally dedicated only to St. Catherine, 
iJvhose name alone is mentioned in the Pope's 
bulls of ferectioh. But it afterwards assum* 
ed, a^^ patron and patroness, St. Peter and 
th^ Blessed Virgin, so that it has now one 
patron and t\vo patronesses. The festival of 
the Assumption on the 15th of August, is* 
that celebrated in honor of the Virgin Mary 
in her character of patroness. It was en- 
larged and re-built in its present state, by the 
Archbisl^op Christopher de Sa, or of Lisbon, 
who took possession of the See in 1616, and 
the work being completed, it was consecrat- 
ed a-new in 1 630, by the Arclibishop Se- 
bastian of St. Peter, as we have stated in 
the preceding paragraph. 

This church, situated on the west side of 
the great square, is a building after the mo- 
dern style, with little display of exterior or- 
naments, except in tlie front, which is in it- 
self very simple, but very decent; it lies from 
east to west, and contrary to the common 
practice of building christian churches, the 



dibir.is; turned in the. latter dsrectjon^ li jl^ 
about 200 feel m leiigib, and. j\h0 ikafiOm 
body of tlie eburfih isabQufeiSO broa4iiidiy i^ 
ed into tbree oftyes by twftvray^ipfr^ytelSji 
aaid not includrpg a x(>w of efaafM^ls q^ ^tbcn^ 
wie*; thfe tran$e)iit,.formiai^9^Cr<>^. ^itM 
nave^ is about KW feet iuJength, fti^d- 50 in 
breadth. The choiivraiaed-on^ three or ;fo\^ 
dteps^ is of Ijiie aan^ .bn^adth as.tbe middle 
DEVe, thai ia,; about 45; feeti ; U is aotirQVWfi 
at the end .as customaity^ Jbui: r^piiese^t^.filS 
oblong sqaiara; tiiere are : po side^:ai^l«|| 
around it Tlie height, itP the top of th^ 
Tault*of:;the whole edifice, 23. abauW.4!0i.f9et> 
The cl)urch is only lighted by the windows 
above the pillars, and: those of the choir 9^ 
of the transept which are much etevatedi from 
the ground, as almost the Whole cjiurch.is^ 
aurrounded: iwithi oth^r buildings adhering .JU> 
tjlie walls theireof, except in the frpnt. Th0 
«dtar ill situated at' the extremity of tlie. clioirs 
The al lair piece is well carvedand gilt, cwBt* 
sisting of three rows of niches oncjiaboya thfi 
dlher> and adorned nilhr .pillars, pUlasterey 
and other ornaments. , The ■, niches in the 
middle row, are for the statues of the thre^ 
patrons^* the Virgin, St. Peter, and. St. Ca4 
tlierine. However, the whole bears ; now aii? 
fifppeaiwice of antiquity, and the gilding 13 
fer from- being fresh^ The stalls, orseata 
ot&e caoonlB^ .occupy tlia two sid^9 of thj^ 
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choir froiii the steps of the sanctuary to the 
railings that separate it from the nave. The 
Archbishop's throne is on the gospel or 
soutliern side. Oti the opposite side, over the 
fttalld^ are two organs in the galleries, and a 
pulpit, into all of which they enter by doon 
in the walls, to which they ascend by staira 
irom within the vestry. One of the organs is: 
for daily use,'and the4)tber for festivals,, but 
iione of these has any thing remarkable in iL 
There are fourteen other altars, of which 
four are against the western wall of the 
transept, two on either side, and the rest in the 
chapels,on the two sides of the nave ; and at the 
entrance there are baptismal fonts, as the 
church if: at the same time parochial.The sta« 
tuesy though all gilt, are very badly, prat leasts 
ordinarily carved, and there are very few in- 
significant paintings. All the windows give 
light through small panes of mother of pearls, 
as we have mentioned, which cast a gloomy 
shade over the inside of the church. The 
front is ornamented with three doors, a fine 
flight of steps descending to the square, and 
some niches ; it is surrounded with a square 
tower, in which there is a tolerable range of 
bells. The vestry is on the south side of the 
choir, and communicates with the transept. 
Its treasure, vases, reliquaries, and priests* 
vestments, are all very rich ; but the latter, 
and all the silk and embroidered ornaments 
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bear now an appearance of oldness/ but not 
go much however as in the other churches^ 
or even those in the rich convents. 

Tlie clergy of this church is composed as 
follows : 1 have set down the amount of 
every benefice or living, and summed up 
the. whole, to shew the amount of the reve* 
nues of the church. 



%■ 



Goa Rs. per Ann, 

The Archbishop of Goa, pri- 
mate of the East ... • 8000 8000 

The Dean...... 500 500 

The four other dignitaries, 
(Cantor y Treasurer, Arch- 
deacon and Scholastic,) each 300 ] 200 

Teh Canons or Prebendaries, 
each... 350 2500 

Four Semi-prebep4aries, each.. 140 650 

Two Quartenarian$,each 130 S60 

Twelve Priests* Chaplains, 

each... 90 1080 

14,100 
Four Vestrymen, Priests or 

Laymen, each < 60 S40 

Twelve Clingers, Priests or 

Laymen, each .«•« 48 576 

Six Singing Boys, each •...••• 36 SI 6< 
One Parish Priest, bearing 

the title of Curate CC!ura>...« 180 180 
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Three Assistants, each 90 SlTtf 

60 Members. Total revenue of 

the Cathedral .... 15,582 

But exclusive of the Archbishop's 

income of. S^OOO 

There remains for all the rest of 

the Clergy 7,582 

This must appear exceedingly small to. 
Europeans, and chiefly to English readers ; 
but it is much in proportion to the state 
of property in the country, where, a half 
Pardoa or quarter Rupee is supposed to suf- 
fice for the decent maintenance of a single 
person. The clergy are in general paid from, 
the royal treasury, as is the case throughout 
all the Portuguese dominions, ever since tha 
King hajs obtained from tlie Pope the right 
of receiving the tithes himself. 

Divine ServicJe is performed ivyice a day 
in the Cathedral ; in the morning the canons 
and others assemble at eight, and Matins, 
Latids, and Prime, are sung on festivals,, 
and read on the other days of the year. 
Every dfty, on festivals, and on Sundays or 
week days, Tierce is sung, and the high mass" 
celebrated, after which Sext is sung or reacL 
The canons, who do not reside in me tonnrt, 
have tlieir dinner* carried to their residence, 
a^ either in the n(?ighbt)uring palace or con* 
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.vents or in some friend's house. At half- 
pHst two, they go to the choir again and 
recite or sing None, Vespers and Compline. 
Sermons are preached on Festivals, in Lent, 
and in Advent. Ail the priests of the cathe- 
dral say their masses privately at the differ^ 
ent altars, either before the morning service, 
.or during tlie performance of it, absenting 
•^eraselves by two or three at a time. 

The Archbishop officiates on holy Thurs- 
-day, for the consecration of the holy Oil, 
and on Easter, Christmas, Corpw* Christi, and 
St. Peter's day ; and the present Prelate gene- 
tally preaches the sermon on Good Friday, 
Jt)ut he seldom attends the choir the rest of 
-the year, as he lives in Pannely. When the 
Archbishop officiates, he is attended by the 
four first dignitaries, who sit on each side of 
•him on his throne. The fifth dignitary, or 
in his absence, the senior canon, stands as 
4eacon, and the youngest of all as sub-dea- 
Xon ; in case of the forced absence of some 
of tlie dignitfiries, the canons supply their 
|)lace in right of seniority, but it is always 
the youngest, or rather last promoted present, 
who stands sub^deacon. The Dean offici- 
ates on certain festivals and on those assign* 
ed to the Archbishop, when he is absent. 
All the other dignitaries and canons officiate 
each their week ; and whenever they are 
^prevented from so doing, it ia the part of the 
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Semi-prebendaries and Quartettarians to supi 
ply their place, having no week of their 
own. Tlie chaplains and singers are iherely 
for the choir. All the members of the clergy 
belonging to the cathedral, unless for legiti- 
mate causes, are obliged to assist every day 
at the office, except during a certain period 
of vacation, which they all have, but succes- 
sively and by rotation. The two canons or 
dignitaries alone, whom the Archbishop em- 
ploys in his palace, are exempted from the 
daily office, but not from officiating during 
their week. 

The Oar a or parish priest of the cathedral 
and his three assitants, though proportional- 
ly better paid than the vicars, are not the 
better otFfor that, as the casual of the parish 
is very insignificant. 

All the members of the clergy belonging 
to the cathedral, except the dean, who is 
named by the King, are at the nomination 
of the Governor or Viceroy, upon the pre^ 
sentation of the Archbishop ; but he can re- 
ject those presentations, and even namehini- 
self, provided the Archbishop can prove no 
canonical impediment; they are, however, both 
obliged in promoting^ them to Dignitaries, 
Prebendaries, and Semi and Quarter Prebeif- 
daries, to have regard to the distinction of s6- 
niority, by which all ascend regularly, unle*; 
tlieir be some grave objections to their pro* 
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motioti. All European Portuguese, however, 
that are secular clergymen in India, unless 
for any canonical impedin^ent, are promoted 
to the first place vacant, in the chapter of tha 
cathedral, either of dignitary or prebendary.^ 
Adjoining the cathedral on the north side 
is the archiepiscopal palace, but since seve- 
ral years the prelate resides in that of St. 
Peter, and remains in this only during the 
four last days of the holy vreek, and some 
canons alone occupy it. It is a pretty large 
but old and gloomy building.-f- 

The palace of St. Peter or Pannelly, in 
the suburb of that name, about a quarter of 
a mile from the city, .is in a much better si- 
tuation, on the gentle ascent of a hill, com- 
manding a sight of the water and of the op- 
posite Island, but rather at some distance, b^- 
■■ ^1 i i I 11 ■ 1 1 ■ II 11 » I ■ ■> 

* At present (1829) there are but the Dean and 
the /Archdeacon who are £kiropeans» and they are 
the only secular clergymen natives of Porlagal 
in (he whole diocese. » 

t The last Archbishop, Fr6 Emanuel a Santa 
Calh^rina, constantly resided in this palace and 
died therein, though he used occasionally to take 
up his abode in that of St. Agnes. On the arrival 
of his coadjutor, the present Archbishop, (Emanuel 
k Santo Galdino) this latter palace was allotted to 
him, as that of Pannely was out of repair, aud un- 
inhabited since several years. However, it having^ 
been since repaired, he transferred his residence 
thither, and continued to live in it after he be* 
came titular Archbishopi by the death of bis prede- 
cessor. 
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ing separated frotti the great causeway by gar- 
dens. Its front represents a story above the 
ground floor, and the stair is very fine. But 
owing to the unevenness of the ground, theriE^ 
is but a ground floor in the inside, forming 
a square cloister with the front. The inside 
is very becomingly decorated, chiefly the 
great hall, wherein the archbishop receives 
his visitors. In the outer hall are pictures, 
at fiill length and as large as life, of all the 
Archbishops of Goa to the present one. When 
the Archbishop goes out on festivals iand 
public purposes, he is always preceded 
by a young clergyman, bearing a large silver 
cross. Like the Governor, he has only two 
sorts of conveyances, a Palki after the Bom- 
bay fashion, and a boat suitably painted and 
ornamented. lu the first case, the clergy- 
roan, bearing the cross, goes in an open Palki 
before him, and, in the second, the cross 
IB fixed to the prow of the boat. 

There is a tliird Archiepiscopal palace or 
country residence of the Archbishop, in the 
parish of St. Agues, about a mile west of 
Pangi, 
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The ColleffiAte, and Pm^isfi 
Churches ofGoa. 

There were, as we have said, since i600> 
eight parochial churches and one extra i^^ 
fochial, in Goa and its suburbs, viz ; the 
Cathedral, the Rosary, JjuZy the Blessed 
'IVinity, St. Thomas, St. Alexius, St. 
Lugia, St. Peter, and the Five Wounds in 
the Arsenal. The churches of the Blessed 
Trinity and of St. Alexius, are now in ruins 
and abandoned, and have been thus, sincid 
veiy near a century. Of tlie cathedral we 
have already spoken. The church of ouif 
Lady of the Rosary, the third, or at least 
one of the oldest churches in Goa, is si- 
tuated on the mountain to which it give* 
its name, at the back of the ruined Jesuit 
convent of St. Roc, and is very well seen 
from the suburb of St. Peter. The build- 
ing has all the signs of antiquity and ap- 
proaching ruin; it is not large, and there 
are now but six communicants in this churchy 
in which mass is said only on Sundays and 
Festivals. This church, which was built by 
the Dominicans, and which beicame a parish 
about 1 544, was afterwards raised to a colle- 
giate, but the chapter has ceased to exist since 
the revenues were reduced to nothing; the title 
however still remains, and the parish priest 
is called the Prior, as was also the head 
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of the chapter. He receives an annui- 
ty of 100 Rupees, which is more than the 
Yicars' allowances ; but as he has no casual 
profits and hardly any occupations, he does 
not reside near his church, nor even in the 
city, but only comes thilher for the masses 
of obligation, or when his duty calls him« 
The church is shut up constantly, except 
during mass. 

The church of our Lady of Light, or Lwa^, 
is very ancient and situated on the southern 
hill, which commands the view of the town. 
It was made a parish at the same time as the 
preceding,and was likewise raised afterwards 
to a collegiate. Every thing that has been 
said concerning the church of the Rosary 
may be applied to this. The Priory who 
does not reside in it, receives the same salary 
of 100 Rupees. There are at present but 
eight communicants. The patronal feast is 
kept on the 5th of August. 

The church of St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
is in the great street of St. Paul's college, at 
a furlong distant from it, and on the same 
side. It was made a parish after the two 
preceding churches, but never became a col- 
legiate. It is now very poor and in ruins, 
as well as the adjoining presbytery,or priest's 
house. The Vicar does not reside in 6oa,and 
mass is celebrated only on Sundays and Fea» 
tivals. On St. Thomas's day, the 21st De* 
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cember, the canona of the cathedral and de* 
putations of tlie convents^ come hither in 
procession, after the high mass of tlie cathe« 
dral is over, and before that of the clmrch 
commences, bringing back the reliquary > 
of the Saint, which is carried to the ca«^ 
thedral on the eve of the vespers, by the 
members of a confraternity attached to this 
parish. The number of j\s communicants^ 
stmount to twenty*foun The Vicar's salary 
is 75 Rupees, like that of all the others 
in the diocese. 

The church of St. Lucia, in the suburb 
of Lower Dowji, was erected into a parish at 
the same time as those of Rosary and Ltiz, and, 
it comprehends a small part of the city. The 
number of communicants now amounts to 
fifty-six. The Vicar resides in his house ad« 
joining the church, and celebrates mass 
every day. The patronal feast is on the 13th 
of December. 

The church of St. Peter, in the suburb of 
the same name, called also Pannely, though 
not so ancient as the former, and not much 
larger, is in a far better state of preservati- 
on ; as the number of communicants amounts 
to one thousand five hundred, some of 
whom are wealthy for the country, the ca- 
sual profit is much greater, and goes along 
with the usual salary, sufficient for the de- 
cent maintenance of a priest. 
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" Of the Chapel or extra Parochial Church 
of the Five Wounds, we have already spoken. 
AH these churches, as well as the genera- 
lity of the parish churches in the dioces*, 
and all over the parts of India, now or for- 
merly in possession of the Portuguese, Art 
built nearly on the same plan. A single 
nave, large or small, with windows much 
elevated from the ground, a choir about the 
same size, semi-circular at the end, and com- 
municating with the body of the church by 
a vault, somewhat smaller than either ; so 
that, on the two sides or angles of the nave 
are two altars, and when the edifice is tod 
small, the mere representation of altars; 
the main altar is at the extremity of the choir, 
d. large silver or copper lamp, always light- 
ed, hangs down low before it, near the ba- 
lustrade or railing. The gilding in all these 
churches about the altars are, or were very 
rich, and except on festivals they are generall3r 
covered with red baize. On solemn occa- 
sion, chiefly on the patronal feast, all the 
walls of the church are hung up and cover- 
ed with rich silk stufls of different colours, 
which present a very fine sight when they are- 
new, but which is not oflen the case. The 
poorest of these churches have proofs of their 
former opulence in their chalices and other 
vases, which are mostly all of silver, gilt, and 
of good workmanship. But all the priests^ 
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V^lments are now nd better than old things: 
At the low^r end of the chiircb^ oyer the eitw 
trance,i8 agallery,chiefly intendedf Or dingers; 
musicians, and for the organs,. wh6n U^rtf 
are any, as all the high masses amoiigth& 
Portuguese, are accompanied with mt^ic^^ 
Some of these churches have towers, spires; 
or small domes ; but generally, the bells are 
suspended in apertures, made in the form irf 
windows,in a wall adjoining the frontwall oni 
one of 4he sides of the church ; this wall 
has a platform behind, for the ringers to as- 
cend, and is terminated above by more or 
less small spires, the highest and middle one 
of which has a cross over it. The chui^ches 
that have revenues to afford it, are white-^ 
washed a-new every year, wliich gives them 
a very neat appearance* 

The CJiapels of Goa^ and its 

Suburbs. 

r 

Besides the church of Bom Jesus, which 
may be now considered only as a chapel,and 
of which we shall speak hereafter, the 
chapels of the city, are those of St. Catherine, 
of St. Antony of Padua on Mount Rosary^ 
and that of our Lady of the Mount behind 
the convent of St. Dominic. The first has- 
no other chaplain but the monks of the 
neighbouring convent of St Francis, who 
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perform masses therein, on certain days 
in the year, for which the convent 
receives yearly sixty Rupees. The chapel 
of St. Antony of Padua, has a regular chap« 
lain, who is in the receipt of ninety Rupees 
a year, which is more than what the Vicar* 
receive. That of our Lady of the Mount has, 
for chaplain, a canon of the cathedral, who 
occupies the houses adjoining it,and receives 
nothing else for his chaplainship. Tiiere is 
a chapel of our Lady de Dolor ibus^ in the 
suburb of Pannely, before the Archbishop's 
palace on the causeway. In these chapels, 
masses are celebrated only on the patronal 
feasts, and on certain days for the souls of the 
founders of those monuments of Piety, but 
never on Sundays. 

The Inquisition and Ecclesi" 
astical Courts of Goa. 

Of the establishment of the Inquisition of 
Goa we have already made mention in the 
preceding paragraph ; we have also stated 
that it took place in 1560; and we have 
likewise expressed ourselves sufficiently, to 
shew our true opinio]),but entire impartiality, 
concerning that tpo famous institution ; we 
will therefore only add here,some thing relat* 
ing to the palace, where the inquisition waa 
^eld, and of it^ decaying state since the sup 
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pression of that instilution. The palace of 
the inquisition faces the new senate house, 
and lies consequently on the south side of 
the cathedral square ; its front, adorned with 
three loffy vaults, and ascended by large 
stone steps, must have been very handsome ; 
it is now raised one story above the ground 
floor.The breadth is about seventy feet,and as 
to the length, it cannot be ascertained, be- 
ing surrounded with walls covering about 
two acres of ground. The reader may con- 
sult Dellon, concerning the inside of this 
building, the distribution, dimensions^ and 
cleanliness of the cells of the prisoners, the 
police observed within, and the care takea 
of the captives, &c. At present, the whole 
18 fast decaying : there are no doors nor 
window cases now existing ; shrubs, thorns, 
and rubbishes choak up the entiance, and 
the interior must be filled with serpents and 
other reptiles. It was in 1812, at the time 
tiiat the British Government had a garrison 
in Goa, that orders came, from the court of 
|lio Janeiro, at the recommendation of that 
Qf London, for the suppression of the inqui- 
sition. The Inquisitors then four in nun> 
ber, were sent to Portugal, or had leave to 
remain in Goa, in the enjoyment of their 
former salaries, during their natural lives. 
There was not Uien in the inquisition a sia* 
gle prisoner, and no one living in Goa re« 
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collects to have seen any acto de fe ; but 
men of middle age have heard their fathers 
relate that they had been witnesses to some. 
So that, there are more than 80 years for 
certain that such a thing took place, or 
that any one was executed by the orders of 
that tribunal. 

The members of the ecclesiastical court 
of Goa, consist of the Archbishop and four 
priests, secular or regular, but of whom two 
at least must be the dignitaries or canons of 
the cathedral. The first, is called, the Provi^ 
sor, and the second, the Promotor; they as- 
semble when and where they are convoked 
by the Archbishop. Their jurisdiction is ex- 
ercised chiefly, in matrimonial and other ec- 
clesiastical causes, and in admonishing, or 
punishing the members of the secular clergy ; 
these punishments do not extend beyond a 
seclusion into one of the seminaries, or some 
other religious houses; or for greater offences,^ 
into the Aljiibey or prison of the ordinary. 
The Archbishop, who has alone the power 
of suspending, or excommunicating, &c. can 
also order a seclusion, or imprisonment, by 
his sole power. 

The Aljuhe of which Dellon gives a fright^ 
ful description, is now much altered for the 
better ; it is a neat stone building,with a court 
tcfwards the south oi\i. The Provisor of the 
ecclesiastical coui^t lias the superintendence 
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thereof, and visits it regularly once a month 
or oftener if necessary. It very seldom con- 
tains any prisoners. 

The Convents and Religious 
Orders of Goil 

FRANCISCANS. 

The order of the Franciscans was the first 
established in Goa, as the members thereof 
were the chaplains of the first Portuguese 
vessels that came out to India. It is well 
khown that the order of St. Francis, soon 
after the death of its founder, was divided 
into two distinct congregations, the Conven- 
tuals and the Observantines, which latter 
professed to observe the rules more strictly and 
with a greater spirit of poverty ; these have 
always been by far the most numerous; and 
Ihf Head of all the Franciscans, who resides 
at Rome, must be a member of them. The 
observantines were those known in France, 
under the name of Cordeliers ; in other coun- 
tries, they are called Franciscans simply, or 
Franciscans of the Observance. It is to this 
congregation that all those of Goa, origi- 
nally belonged. The great convent is close to 
the cathedral, on the western side ; and though 
inferior to those of the Augustinians and Do* 
minicans, and that of Boni-Jesusy it is never- 
theless large and well built: some parts 
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however want reparation; the church, on 
the contrary, is one of the best preserved, 
best built, and best ornamented in Goa; the 
vestry is still pretty rich, chiefly, the chalices 
and other vases. The choir, in which the 
church office is sung or recited daily, is in 
the gallery at the lower end of the church, 
as in the parish churches, only that there 
are stalls and a desk as in regular choirs. 
In general, all the convents of Goa have 
their choirs placed similarly, except that of 
St. Dominic; and since only a few years, 
that of St. Augustine^ has a second choir 
in the usual place, between the altar and the 
body of the church,and which they use on fes- 
tivals. The church of St Francis has two or 
three very good Organs. This convent, be- 
fore 1600, had several other inferior con- 
vents of its order, of which it was the head 
or provincial house, both in Goa. and all the 
other towns of the Portuguese in the East. 
But, in the beginning of the 1 7th century, 
in consequence of stfme disagreements that 
took place among the monks of the great 
convent, and that of the Mother of God, in 
the parish of St. Joseph, or ITpper Dowji, 
the latter house was separated with due 
authorization, and was annexed to a reform- 
ed congregation of Franciscans, called in 
Italy, Zacolanti, or Recollects y and in Spain 
and Portugal, Reformed Franciscam of St, 
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Pet^r of Alcantara. This house then be- 
came the head and provincial convent of that 
reform in India, as the other convents 
were divided between the two congregations 
in proportion to the number of members of 
each. The convent of tlie reformed Fran-r 
Ciscans, though pretty large, is not nearly so 
as the great convent; and the church is 
very small. Both these convents aregovern-* 
ed immediately by a Superior, called Guar-' 
diarij and constitute the residence of the Fa- 
tliers Provincials, who, on certain solemn oc* 
casions, appear at the head of the whole 
C9mmunity over the Guardians, and who 
then officiate at all the church offices. 
He has two Definitorsy who are his couut 
cillors, and two other monks, who have the 
title of VisitorSy but who do not exercise 
that function since several years, which is 
apilso the case in all the other convents. The 
Guardians, or local Superiors, have likewise 
supplicants and assistants, and the third 
charge in the convent, is always that of Mas- 
ter of the Novices. The Franciscans of the 
Observance, or old Franciscatis, at present 
reckon about tiiirty members, both professed 
novices and lay brothers; and they have still 
an hospice and church called Luz, near St, 
Thome or Meliapor, now a suburb of Ma-^ 
dras, and some hospices and parishes in the 
diocese of Goa, and the pollege of St. Bona- 
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venture, at some distance west of the head 
house. This college, which is sufficiently 
large and has a tolerable though small church, 
was destined for the young professed mem* 
bers of the order, to study philosophy, and 
divinity ; but of late the masterships have 
been transferred to the convents, the college 
being now only nominal, with two priests 
and a lay brother, who remain in it to keep 
it up^ 

The reformed Franciscans, besides their 
head convent of Mater Dei^ have convents 
at Macao, Daman, and Diu, and that of 
Cabo> near the western point of the island, 
(wherein five monks reside) and a college 
called De Pilar^ at a small distance south 
of the city. The number of members of the 
whole province does not amount to more 
than twenty-fouf* 

All the Franciscatis of India wear the ha- 
bit of their order, which here consists of a 
long robe of common cotton cloth,died black, 
with large cowls, which they seldom draw 
over their heads, and a white girdle, but 
without scapular* They all shave, and it is 
improperly that the reformed Franciscans 
are called by the people of Goa, Capuclios^ 
for they are quite different from the Capu- 
chins, which form a distinct reform and con- 
gregation of Franciscans, the members of 
which all wear beards. 
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The provincial, guardian, and other offi- 
cers of tliese two convents and provinces,are 
re-elected, by the older members of the or- 
der, every three years. The provincial is 
confirmed by the apostolical Nuncio in Por- 
tugal, representing the generals of all the 
religious orders residing at Rome, who, by 
a special agreement between the King and 
tlie Pope, delegate to him all their powers 
for the monks of their order, all over the 
Portuguese dominions. The Franciscans 
of Goa, either ancient or reformed, are very 
poor, having scarcely sufficient to maintain 
their convents ; they go about begging at 
stated times, according to the rules of their 
order. 

THE JESUITS. 

Although the Jesuits have been excluded 
the Portuguese dominions ever since 1761, 
they are nevertheless set down here, on 
account of their being the second order 
by rank of antiquity in Goa, and the richest, 
best informed, and most powerful ; as well as 
on account of some of their houses slill 
subsisting. 

The order of the Jesuits is too well Hhown 
to need saying any thing here conceraing it, 
St. Francis Xavier, one of the first disciples 
of St. Ignatius, and of the first members of 
their order, introduced them into Goa, in 
1543, in which year they took possession of 
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the college and church of St. Paul, as we 
have said already. Some years after, they 
rebuilt the same in the state in which it was, 
when it was abandoned. Finding, however, 
the situation unhealthy, they built another 
college, called St. Roc, on Mount Rosary, 
close to that church and very near the Au- 
gustinian convent. The college of St. Paul 
then became the noviciate. In 1584, they 
founded their chief or professed house, to be 
the residence of the provincial and the oldest 
and principal members, in the lower part of 
the city. That house is the one which is 
slill adjoining the church of Bom-Jesus. 
They built this church with great magnifi- 
cence, and transferred therein the body of St. 
Francis Xavier ; they afterwards acquired 
the church and college of Chorao, on the 
Island of that name, and those of Rachol in 
the province of Salsette ; they soon abandon- 
ed the houses of St. Paul and St. Roc, or 
kept in them only a few invalid members, 
(as the Franciscans do now in the college 
of St. Bonaventure) and removed their col- 
lege to Rachol,and their noviciate to Chorao, 
as being places more salubrious, or rather 
less unhealthy than the city. On the sup- 
pression of this order, the houses and churches 
of St. Paul and of St. Roc were suffered to 
go to ruins ; the three other houses were 
erected into colleges or seminariei^. 
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The house and church of Bom-Jesu^yWere 
first given to the ItaHan priests of the con- 
gregation of St, Vincent of Paul, called in 
France, Lazarists ; there was then establish- 
ed the chief seminary of the diocese ; but 
about twenty years later, in <?onsequence of 
some misunderstanding between them and th^ 
Portuguese, they were expelled Goa, and all 
the students removed from Rachol to Gho- 
rao. This convent is the largest and finest^ 
after those of St. Augustine and St. Domi- 
nic ; it is raised two stories above the ground 
floor. The church, built in the form of a regular 
cross, is very fine and lofty ; it has but three 
altars, and no gallery, as the Jesuits were not 
in the habit of singing in the choir. North 
of the altar, at the extremity of the northern 
branch of the transept, is the shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier, which is in copper, beauti- 
fully carved and gilt, seated above a lofty 
and very elegant monument of black marble 
of Italy. On the four faces are represented, 
in basso-relievo, the principal actions of the 
Saint ; and on three sides are altars also of 
marble, and forming a part of the monument 
On the third side, the wall is perforated by a 
large window, or vault over the altar in the 
inside of the church, which is the chief altar 
in honour of the Saint. His statue, of solid 
silver, is exposed over the altar, against the 
monument, during the Novena that precedes 
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his festival, which is celebrated throughout 
all the Catholic churches ou the 3rd of D6^ 
ceiiiber. During this Novena, a high mass 
is sung every day before the altar and monu^ 
mfent of the Suint, and private masses almost 
continually 6aid from day-break till nine 
o'clock, by priests from all parts of the colo- 
ny, who come thither with a great concourse 
of people to perform their devotions. On 
the festivial day, the clergy of the cathedral 
come and Sing the whole church office, be- 
ginning on the eve witli the first vespei-s. 
The high mass is ponlifically celebrated, at 
the high altar, by the Archbishop, in the 
presence of the Governor, the members of 
the administration, the deputations from all 
the convents and churches of Goa, and an 
immense crowd of people. The panegy- 
ric of the Saint is always preached on this 
occasion. During the rest of the year, mass 
is celebrated every day, but not regularly, 
or with any obligation thereto. As St. Ig- 
natius is the true patron of this church, his 
festival is also still solemnized. The church 
is now \mder the care of one of the canons 
of the cathedral, who has the title of Admi- 
nistrator. He lives in the house, and per- 
forms all the masses of obligation; and with 
his revenues, as canon, he is said to make a 
sum of nine hundred Rupees a year, which 
is certainly the richest benefice in Goa, 
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ivithout excepting the deanery. The vestry 
room of this church is vaulted, and it is the fin- 
est in Goa,and surpassing many a church itself 
in beauty. Behind the monument, in a pas- 
sage leading from the vestry to the convent, 
is a true picture of St. Francis Xavier, taken 
shortly after his death, when his body was 
well preserved. The two houses of Rachol 
and Chorao, formerly belonging to the Je- 
suits, having now become the seminaries of 
the diocese, entrusted to the congrega- 
tion of St. Philip Neri, we shall speak of 
them when we shall treat of that order, but 
advert to them in the mean time, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

THE DOMINICANS. 

The Dominicans, or brother preachers, 
an order instituted by St. Dominic, a Spa- 
nish prebendary of the cathedral of Osma, 
and confirmed by Pope Honorius III. in 
1216, has been ever since that time one of 
the most celebrated orders in Christendom. 
It produced a great number of Bishops and 
Cardinals, four Popes, and six Archbishops 
of Goa. Though the Dominicans came to this 
city shortly after its^nquest, and contribut- 
ed chiefly to the foundation of the parochi- 
al church of the Rosary, they nevertheless 
were not united into a body, nor did they 
establish a regular convent until 1548, 
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wherefore they ranked themselves,in order of 
antiquity, after the Jesuits. It is well known 
that this order,after that of the Jesuits and the 
Benedictines, has produced the greatest num* 
ber of learned men. The study of divinity, 
philosophy, and of the learned langxiages, 
has always been in a flourishing condition 
among them; they are to this day considered 
as the most learned among the religious of 
Goa. The two last Bishops, consecrated in 
Portuguese India, which took place in 1825, 
were two members of this order, Fr. Paul 
of St. Thomas Aquinas Archbishop of Cran- 
ganor, who died the following year, and 
Fr. Tliomas de Noranha Bishop of Cochin, 
lately transferred to Femambuca in Bra- 
sils. They were however, since that year, very 
much reduced in number, not exceeding 
twenty-five at Goa, and about ten at Macao, 
Diu and Mosambique. Among these is now 
but a single European, who is the adminis- 
trator or governor of the Bishopric of Cochin. 
Their convent,situated in the eastern part of 
the town, is very large and very stately built 
The cloisters are magnificent ; the church is 
rather old and not vaulted, and some parts 
begin to want reparations. It is spacious, 
but rather too narrow for its length ; the ex- 
terior front, is the finest in Goa, and exceeds, 
in that respect, even that of St. Augustine, 
though the latter is much superior in regard 
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to every thing else. The steps, ascending to 
the church, make a most grand appearance. 
The college of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the 
suburb of St. Peter, is likewise spacious, but 
not so much so as the convent. It is how- 
ever in a much more healthy situation, 
whence, many of the elder members of the 
order, retired from office, and exempted from 
the duty of daily assisting at the choir, pre- 
fer this residence. Besides the young pro- 
fessed members, who are instructed in this 
college. Seculars are also admitted to the 
lectures ; this college on the water side, was 
founded about the beginning of the 1 7th 
century. The Dominicans have likewise 
the church and house of St. Barbara, be- 
tween Ribandar and Pangi, where three 
monks generally live, and whither the others 
repair occasionally, for festivals, or change 
of air. The Dominicans had houses in Co- 
chin, in Meliapor, in Daman, in Diu, in Ma- 
cao, and in M6sambique ; but they have 
abandoned them all, except in the three last* 
They still have a handsome ohurch and some 
houses, paying rent to the order in Meliapor 
or St. Thome, near Madras ; they were for- 
merly very rich, but are not so now, parti- 
cularly since about twenty years, when a 
provincial of theirs, shamefully squandered 
away the revenues and riches of the convent. 
Nevertheless, they are still supposed to be in 
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thd easiest condition, after the Aiigustiniatl* 
and the priests of St. Phihp of Neri. Their 
habit IS entirely White, consisting of a long; 
robe with a cowl, a girdle and sdapular J 
(which latter is black for the lay-brothers) 
but when they go out on solemn occasions, 
and visit persons of dignity, they wear 
over their habits a black cloak, whence, they 
were called anciently in England black friars, 
in opposition to the Carmelites, whose cloak 
is of the same form, but white, and for which 
reason they were called white friars. The 
Dominicans of Portuguese India formed, un- 
til lately, a branch of the province of Portu* 
gal, governed by a Vicar-general ; but now 
it forms a distinct province. The Superior, 
however, continues to take the same title, 
though he has a right to be entitled Provin- 
cial; the local Superior of every house, as is 
well known, is called Prior; and all are 
elected every three years, by the membe/s 
having the right of voting. 

THE AUGUSTINIANS. 

The Augustinians were the fourth religi- 
ous order established in Goa. They owe 
their origin to St. Augustine himself, who 
established a society of priests, with whom he 
lived in common, first at Tagasta in Africa, 
his native country, before he became Bishop, 
and afterwards at Hypona, when he was 
consecrated for that See. The successors of 
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his first disciples led an bermiti^al Hib till \he 
13th century, when Pope Innocent IV. in 
1248, authorised tliera to live in the citie9 
and towns, and render themselves useful 
by preaching to and instructing the people, 
as the Dominicans> Franciscans, and Car^ 
raehtes^ which were then called the mendi- 
cant orders, from their subsisting chiefly by 
begging alms of the faithful. This custom is 
only kept up for the fbrm in most catho* 
lie countries^ except amongst the strictest 
branches of Ihfe Franciscans. The others 
were permitted to have revenues fn common^ 
or to receive stipulated alms, given at regu* 
lar times, by charitable persons. It is well 
known tliat Martin Luther was a member of 
this oixier^ and lis his defection rendered 
the Augustinians odious in several catholic 
countries, they obtained from the Pope leave 
of changing the colour of their usual habit> 
from black to white, which is exactly like 
that of the Dominicans) except, that they 
wear a black leather girdle, and never make 
use of a cloak, or overall. But on great 
festivals, both in the choir and in public pro- 
tessions, and on all visits, or occasions of 
ceremony, they resume their ancient black 
habit, which is exactly of the same form as 
the white. The Augustinians came to Goa 
in 1572, being twelve in number, under 
Fr. Antonio de Puixao, who was their first 
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provincial. In the same year, Ihey laid th6 
foundation of their convent, in the place 
where it now stands, on tlie mountain of 
the Rosary, but on a much inferior scale. 
It was shortly after extended and rebuilt in 
its present state, and dedicated under the 
title of the convent of Grace (^de GragaJ, 
on the 9th of September, 1597. It is cer- 
tainly a most beautiful and stately convent or 
building of Goa. Few cities in Europe can 
boast of a finer edifice of the kind ; . the clois- 
ters, pillars, galleries, halls, and cells, are ail 
most beautiful, the church forming the nor- 
thern side thereof and facing the west, with 
the choir towards the east, like ancient 
churches ; it is remarkable for the loftiness and 
boldness of its great vault, but the side aisles 
are indeed rather narrow in comparison. 
There are eleven altars all well and richly 
ornamented, chiefly the high attar ; a choir 
for festival days with stalls has been made 
lately, at the foot of the steps leading up to 
the sanctuary or altar area, as in the cathe- 
dral, dominican, and conventual churches in 
general, and as in the other parts of the world ; 
b\it on ordinary and- daily occasions, the 
choir of the gallery is used, according to the 
custom of all the convents in Goa. This 
convent, both from its revenues and its situ- 
ation, which is the healthiest in Goa, is now 
the best provided in the diocese. Sons of 
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the best families in the country, who wish 
to devote themselves to the churchy enter 
this convent by preference ; there are more 
European membei^s in this order, than in 
any others** They reckon in all near fifty 
members, besides three or four at Macao, 
and from twelve to fifteen in Bengal and 
other parts of India. The Mission of Ben- 
gal is the chief source of their opulent situa- 
tion ; the two catholic churches of Calcutta, 
one of which is the richest now in all India, 
and all the other churches in Bengal, under 
the British dominions, are exclusively en- 
trusted to the care of the members of this 
order, sent directly from Goa, though they 
take the faculties, or licenses, of exercising 
the ministry, from the Bishop, or administra- 
tor of St. Thome, or Meliapor, near Madras, 
who is commonly, since near a century, a 
member of the same order. Besides the 
Missions of Bengal, and the great convent 
of Goa, they have the adjoining college,callr 
ed De Populoy for. the instruction of tb^ 
younger members of their order, founded in 
J 602 : (a very fine building, joined to the 
convent by an arch over the street, with a 
decent and sufficiently large church) the 
noviciate, which is contiguous on the north 

* At present there are four or five Europeap 
Aagastinians, either in Goa, or in Bengal. The 
Provincial is one of them. 
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of tti6 convent, and which ihay be Cdnsidei'si 
ed as a part thereof, a country -house ill 
the interioir of the island, a large And' well* 
J)reserved convent in Daman> with a country 
hmise and other revenues, a sillall hospic^ 
lately estlalilished at Bombay, for the travel 
ing members of the order, another at St. 
Thombj or Meliapore, near Madras, and the 
convent of Macao. Theconvent Dluis aban* 
doned and in ruins for want of revenues. 
Although this be the richest and most nume* 
rous order of Goa^ it never formed a particu- 
lar province, but a congregation, or branch 
of the pt'ovince bf Portugal; nevertheless^ 
the chief in India has always been dignified 
with the title of Provincial to this very day* 
Tlie present chief is the hundred and seven- 
teenth, since the commencement of the esta- 
blishment ; he is elected eVery three years. 
The election v^rs formerly made simply by 
the Voting tnfembers of the Indian province, 
as in the other convents of Goa ; but on ac* 
count of sonie disturbances, that took place 
since sohie sixty years ago, another mode 
\vas adopted ; the voting membei-s all give 
their votes in sealed letters for the election of 
the future Provincial, the dignitors, visitors, 
the prior of Goa, the rector of the college, 
and the other principal members. The exs^ 
isting Provincial sends them all to Lisbon, 
where, the Provincial of Portugal,alongwith 
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the chief members of the province, open the 
letters, and accoixling to the most numerous 
votes therein contained, they design the per- 
sons to be elected ; taking care, that for eveiy 
office, three individuals be uamed; the fitst 
of whom is to enter into office immediately ; 
but in case of his death or refusal, the second; 

^and in case of the death or refusal of thei se- 
cond, the third fills the vacant place. These 

-elections, or nominations, are all sealed and 
sent back to Goa, and the Provincial opetfs 
them in the presence of the whole communi- 
ty, and immediately the newly elected enter 
into office. As to the heads of the smaller 
convents, and members of inferior offices^ 

^ they are provided for by a simple and ordi- 

•vOaiy election in Goa. 

THE CARMELITES. 

The barefooted Carmelites, were a reform 
of Carmelites, instituted in Spain, in the 16t]i 
century, by St. Theresa and St. John l>e 
Cruz, which soon spread over all cathplib 
Europe. The order of the Carmelites j^e- 
tend to be the oldest in Christendom, or Bveh 
older than Christianity itself; sinc^ they 
look upon the prophets Elias and Eliseus, as 
their first founders, who established them on 
Mount Carmel. They believe, they had 
successors until the coming of Christ, ahd 
that certain members of them were at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost, when the 
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Holy Ghogt deseended upon the Apostlesr • 
that at the wonderful miracle of the Apostlois 
being heard at once to speak in all the lan« 
guages in use, among the multitude present at 
•the festival, they were of the number of the 
three thousand converts, who were tlie 
firuit of St. Peter's first sermoh ; that having 
put themselves under the special protection 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, then living, the^ 
went back to their convent on Mount Car- 
mel; and that upon their report, all the or* 
der declared themselves disciples of Christ 
Whether this be true or not, it is oerlaiti 
they existed in the same place at the time 
of the crusades, and thatj one of the Latin 
patriarchs of Jerustilem^ g^ve them a coil- 
venl in that city, got them confirmed by, the 
Pope, and had them established in Rome, 
much about the same time as the Augusti-* 
nians. The Pope ordered them to observe 
the rule of St. Augustine with some modiQ- 
cations, hs the pominicans and several other 
new orders had done, and they were ranked 
among the mendicant orders. Their dress is 
similar, in form, to that of tlie Dominicans, 
but the colour of their usual habit is dark 
purple, and the cloak or overall, which they 
wear when they go out on solemn occasions, 
is white. Tiiere never was but one veforin 
of this order, wliich we have mentioned ; and 
its members differ only from the noii-reforin- 
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edy by wearing sandals^ and no shoes or 

stockings, besides observing the rule morfe 
rigorously. The barefooted Carmelites es- 
tablished Missions in Bagdad and in Persia^ 
early in the beginning of the 16th century; 
and in 1607, they established a convent at 
Grou ; since which they got the Missions of 
Sural, of the catholic Syrians of Malabar, of 
Bombay, and of the interior or western part 
of the Mogul empire. But the island of 
Salsette, near Bombay, arid the town and 
territory of Basseen,having been taken by the 

'Mahrattas ; arid the British masteis of Bom- 
bay, havihg thought proper to take the ca-^ 
tholic parishes of the island from the Fraii- 
ciscans of Goa, and to entrust them to tlie 

• caiiB of the carmelites of Surat, the authori- 
ties of Goa were greatly exasperated against 
the latter, . and expelled them from the Por-* 
tuguese dominions, and gave their church 
and convent to the priests of St. Philip of 

^Neri, newly established in Goa, who made 
it their college, which continues to be sb 
§till ; the convent and church situated be- 
tween the ancient college of St, Paul, and 
the convent of the Dominicans, on a hill, are 
still in good repair,and are well-built edifices^ 
though much inferior to the others of the 
same kind, which we have mentionedf The 

. la.te Archbishop of Goa, being of the order, 
woiild have willingly re-established it 
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with Portuguese members from Europe; but, 
not being able to accomplish this design^ hf 
instituted a community of secular priestfi^ 
bound only by simple vows to observe the 
rule of the barefooted carmeUtes, and to wear 
the habit of the order; he built them p. 
convent between Ribandar and Pangi, near 
the Dominican house of St. Barbara, which 
the people call the convent of ChimbeL As the 
Thealius and priests of St. Philip de Neri, 
as we sliall say presently, were then all of 
the Brahminical cast, and received only such 
in their communities, the new institution 
was composed exclusively of C/mrdo^, which 
is the second cast, and who pretend to be 
genuine Khatrias, as we are going to men- 
tion. This convent is the poorest in the co- 
lony, and contains about sixteen monks. 

The THEATINS or ORDER of 
St. CAJETANS. 

The Theatins were instituted in Italy, 
about the same time as the Jesuits, by St. 
Cajetan of Thienn^, and by John Caraffk, 
who became afterwards Pope, under the 
name of Paul IV. ; but who being then Arch- 
bishop of Theato or Chieti, in the kingdom 
of Naples, the name of that city was given 
to the new institution. This order call 
themselves, the regular Clerics of Divifie 
Providence^ because the chief thing requir- 
ed by their rules is to possess no revenue 
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whatever, and yet not 16 beg, but to trust 
entirely, for subsistence^ to the beneficial 
kindness of Providence, and to the spontane- 
ous charities of the faithful ; they make so* 
lemn vows, but live r4ther like secular priest!^^ 
and like the Jesuits^ than like monks, being 
occupied with preaching the word of God to 
the faithful, and administering the sacra* 
ments, leading the rest of the time a ve^ 
Xy regular and retired life ; their habit is 
that of the secular clergy, with some very 
slight difference; but they wear a long rosary 
hanging from their neck. They were esta- 
blished in Goa,i|i the middle of the I T^th cen- 
tury, near the Viceroy's palace, by members, 
sent from Italy ; and they built a small, but 
most beautiful church, all arched, and with 
a fine dome or capala, after the model of that 
of St. Peters' at Rome. The Italian foun« 
ders were soon jpinfid by many of the Jiatives, 
and sinoe mor^ than fifty years, there have 
been no Europeans among them, and they 
receive only members of the Brahminical 
class. They are very poor,and have no other 
considerable place of abode ; but they are 
now intrusted with the mission of Masuli- 
patam, and likewise with that of the French 
settlement of Yanaom. They correspond 
directly wdth their general in Italy, through 
the channel of the Nuncio at Lisbon ; and 
their Superior in India, elected every thre^ 
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years, has the lille of Prefect. These reli- 
gious men are the most esteemed, and held 
in the greatest veneration in Goa ; they are 
the usual confessors of the greatest part of 
the laity, but few enter this order, on ac- 
count of its poverty, of the exclusion given 
to all but brahmins, and of the unwholesome 
air of the convent, which is the worst in the 
city. Few of them ever enjoy their health 
a long time, and the greatest pr.rt of them 
are always sick ; there are but about fifteen 
members of this order in India. Besides the 
stateliness of the church, the gilding and 
decorations of the chief altar, which are tru- 
ly admirable, the convent and cloisters are 
f?mall, and have nothing worthy of remark. 

Order of St. John of God. 

This is an order of lav-brothers, for the 
taking care of the sick in the hospitals, in- 
stituted in Spain in the 1 7th century, by a 
holy-man,named John, and surnamed,of God^ 
because, he repeated constantly that name ; 
they came to Goa about the 1 7th century, and 
their convent or chief house, in front of St, 
Augustine on Mount Rosary, is small as 
well as tlie church ; there is only one or two 
priests among them, to act as chaplains; 
there are now about twelve members only 
of this order in Goa, who are natives, and, 
mostly, of a very dark complexion ; six re- 
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side-in thd Royal hospital of Polvora,m Pan* 
nely, the rest in the convent ; they have hos* 
pitals in Daman^ Diu> Macao^ &c.^ but for 
want of subjects, many of those houses are 
now kept by seculars. 

The Confjregation of the Priests 
of St. Philip ofJVeri. 

St, Philip of Neri established this congre- 
gation in Home, at the same time that St 
Ignatius instituted the order of the Jesuits ; 
they were called Oratorians, and soon spread 
through Italy, Prance, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
They are secular priests, who make only 
simple vows, and live in common, occupying 
themselves in preaching, but still more, in 
the instruction of youth. It is well known 
how many colleges they had in France at 
the time of the revolution. Though esta- 
blished the last of all the orders in Goa, they 
form now the most numerous and richest, 
after that of St Augustine ; but they are all 
exclusively Brahmins, like Ihe Theatins,and 
wear the same dress ; the church of the Mi- 
raculous Cross, on the mountain adjoining 
Luz, on the south of the city, which had 
belonged originally to the Augustians, was 
given to them ; and adjoining to it, they built 
their chief house, which is very large, and 
looks the newest building in the whole city ; 
its situation is remarkably healtiiy for the 
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emintry ; they have no cloisters in their con- 
vent^ nor choirs in the churches, like the 
monks ; because they recite their office pri- 
vately, like the secular clergy, and go only 
to church for mass, morning and evening 
prayers, meditations, ^nd other devotions, 
which they perform in commoi!. We have 
already said, that the ancient convent of the 
Carmelites has been given to them for their 
college, where the young members of their 
community are instructed ; the two anci* 
eat colleges of Chomo and Rachol, which 
are now the two Archiepiscopal seminaries,, 
are intrusted to their care. The seminary of 
Chorao, opposite the suburb of St. Peter, in 
the island of which it bears the name, is a 
large and fine building, with a good church 
ot\ a hill. Behind the house is a small cha- 
pel, with an elegant domie, and Grecian pil-^ 
lars supporting the edifice ; giving the whole^ 
from a distance, the true appearance ot a 
scenery of Greece. This place, is, however, 
now become extremely unhealthy, so that 
the number of boarders and out-students is 
much inferior to that of Rachol, which is 
likewise a very fine building, in the parish 
of that name, in the province or peninsula of 
Salsette,and only about a day's journey from 
Goa by water ; in both houses are settlements 
for a superior, a professor of divinity, one of 
philosophy, and one of grammar, who are 
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all members of the congregation, and for 
three singers or chorisls, and twelve students'; 
others are admitted ais boardei^, at 7 Rupees" 
amonthjOr as day scholars; and not only those 
youths who are destined for the church, but 
seculars, otherwise engaged, are also admits 
ed ; the boarders are dbligied to wear the 
clerical dress, and tlie out-scholars the secu- 
lar, unless they receiyed the tonsure. The 
chief source of the ftindsofthis congrega- 
tion, is the catholic mission of Ceylonj 
amounting to about 100,000 souls, with 
whose spiritual direction they are exclusive^ 
ly charged, though, they are obliged to take 
their faculties from the Bishop, or adininis- 
trator of Cochin. There are about twelve 
priests employed in that mission, and the 
number of those residing in the three houses 
of Goa, amount to near fifty. 

General Observations regarding 

the Friars or Religious 

order of People in Goa. 

By all that has been already said concern- 
ing each order established in Goa, it must 
be concluded that, there are about two hun- 
dred Friars, or religious order of people, all 
of whom, except the priests of the congre- 
galion of St. Philip Neri, the Carmelites of 
Uie convent of Chimbel, and the novices of* 
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•all the orders, are bound by the tripple and 
fsolemn vows of chastity, poverty, and obe- 
dience; this obedience consists in being sub* 
missive in ail things to their superior, chiefly 
wjlh respect to their residence ; so thiit, when 
jsent afar off from their community, for any 
function whatever, even when living aIone» 
they cannot stir more than twenty miles from 
the plaqe designed for their riteidence, or the 
place allotted to their mission, without a 
special leave from their superiors, under pain 
of being considered as apostates; they observe 
the vow of poverty, by possessing nothing 
but in common. Jlowever, since the con-* 
vents have become poor, they are permitted 
to receive alms for masses, sermons, &Q.y and 
to gain some trifling sums, by means proper 
to clergymen, in order to ameliorate the 
scanty pittance, which the convent allows 
them; they are permitted also to receive 
Bome pecuniary relief from their families and 
friends, and the little, they thus acquire, 
they may dispose of as they please at their 
death, by special license from Rome* This 
is, however, a deviation from the gpneral 
use in catholic countries, in whiph th^ prp^ 
fessed religious are not permitted to makp 
wills, wherefore, the strictest among them 
do not avail them^eWes of this license. A9 
tp the vow of chastity, it is a formal ana so* 
\»«m vQw, which ti)ey make long tiefpro 
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they filter jn ho]y-Qrders,when they Incur the 
ebli^ation at the same time of reciting the 
daily church office, eithpr in common, ^^^'^^* 
lately, like the secul^^r clei^ymen. The 
flifierence between the two, respecting 
chastity 19 thi^ } thj»t the religious makes « 
formal yow of it, whilst th& secular clergy^ 
ipi^n, merely receives ai) qrder^ to which W 
Jknows, that the obligation of leading a sio}'- 
pie and holy life, until his death, is attached 
m ap in4ii?pen9able coii^itiai) ; thp prqfessed 
lay-brothfsi^^ among the religioi)^, eiiter iitto 
4he mffie vo^s as the phorister?, whqf aspire 
Jo holy^pniers ; but then they ar|? npt oblige 
ed to recitis the church ofiice, but only to 
^^i^ist at spme p^rt of it \}fi thje phpir, on cpr^ 
tain days, or occasions ; their busin;ess being 
Ito do, or superintejad, all th^ tj^mporal bu^i? 
fiess an4 daily service of the jijouse. In 60^, 
the lay^brothers are few,i)ot more than three 
or four in each cpiiy^nt ; eveiy memhi^r ojr 
the community, whp has exie|rcise(i oae c^ 
the superior function^;, pr' ]vho' is of jSve 
years' p^ofeision, is3LllowiBd^ servant, wooin 
he pays^ but who is fed by the hou^ei thece 
kfre a^lso servants ^tt^^c^hed to thp convent^ ia 
gj^Q^ral, for all the grosser ^orks ; the chdrci^i 
oJQ^ce 1? sung, or recited, evie'ry day in tb<^ 
choir, and a solemi) conventual mass always 
said ; but ttie members in high functions, bir 
iv^ have ^xercis^d theiuj are all exempted 
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from attendance, except on solemn dafs, and 
on those, in M hich it is their duty to officiate, 
having each their week, or festivals, appoint^ 
ed them * they are likewise dispensed from 
assisting^ except on days of ceremonies, at 
the canotl table, vrith the yonng professed 
and novices ; they have leave to go out on 
their private concerns, whilst the others 
must ha\^e the permission of the Prior, or Su« 
perior of thei house, to do So ; they are allow- 
ed two meals a day, besides a slight break- 
fast. At dinner, they receive a portion of 
flesh-meat, except on days of abstinence ; 
the rest of the meal, and the supper, consist 
entirely of fish, rice, and vegetables ; those^ 
who eat privately, in their cells, can add 
whatever more they can procure themselves. 
On the patronal feast of each convent, that 
is, of the founder^ of their order, as on the 
festivals of St. Augustine, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, &c., they celebrate their office 
with very great pomp and solenmity ; the 
Governor, or Viceroy, several magistrates, 
and members of other convents, or of the 
secular order, assist thereat, and partake of a 
suitable repast,afler the morning service. The 
Archbishop and the other Provincials, are 
never invited, because it is the privilege of 
the provincial of the house to officiate ori 
that day, which would be a kind of incivility 
in the presence of the others, and more so of 
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the Archbishop ; but the prelate comes and 
4)fficiates pontifically at the vespers, or even- 
Ang office, and gives the benediction of .thte 
blessed sacrament. These festivals are call* 
ed in Goa, the Patrixirchal Festivals: ' The 
young professed members, begin the study 
of the Latin language, immediately after en- 
tering into their vo^ws, and remain in the 
convent. When they are sufficientlyiri- 
Btructed for the study of philosophy and divi- 
nity, they go to the college of the order, and 
being duly prepared, they are presented by the 
provincial to the Archbishop for holy-orders ; 
the Archbishop has them examined first, and 
if he is not satisfied, or finds any other ob- 
jection, he can refuse admitting them. This 
is the chief exercise of his authority over the 
convents, and as for th^ rest, he can only au- 
thorise them to hear confessions out of their 
order, and can prohibit their saying inass 
elsewhere, when he has his reasons for so 
doing ; with regard to all other points, they 
are entirely under the jurisdiction and 
the direction of their Priory or local Supe- 
rior. They have some vacations through- 
out the year, generally, of a fortnight each, 
during which, they may go and reside with 
their families or friends, 
, The morals of the monks, chiefly of Spain 
and Portugal, have been severely censured 
since a long time, but, with what justice, I da 
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not pretend to determine ; nor can I under- 
take to assert,that there has been any change 
or amelioration in that pointy as I have ne- 
ver been in those couiitries. The regular 
clergy of Goa, participated in that general 
accusation ; but ttmugh I cannot tell what 
may have been the case about a hundred 
years ago, yet, I can venture to affirm, that 
it would be the greatest injustice, and a 
horrid calumny, to pretend, that the actual 
Friars, or Religious of Groa, are in the least 
deserving of such a censure at present. It 
is a certain fact, regarding which I will 
speak again in the next paragraph, that 
there has been an utter change for the better, 
in the manners and morals of the Indo Por- 
tuguese, for since more than a century. The 
clergy and monks, far from being an excep-* 
tion to this laudable change, afford, in gene- 
ral, tlie example of the most regular and 
clerical life. The monks, indeed, are yet 
taxed with being less strict, and, except some 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and members of 
the congregation of St. Philip, are, in general, 
kss inslnicted in Latin, Philosophy, and Di-: 
vinity, than the secular priests; but they 
must be allowed this advantage over the 
latter, that they are much more liberal mind- 
ed, have less country and local prejudices, 
are much more polished in their manners, 
and, upon the wliole, much more amiable. 
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members of society. It is to be observedi 
th9.t the cloister law is strictly attended to, 
tliat is, that no women whatever, under pain 
of excommunication, can pass the threshold 
of any convent of men ; they are only allow- 
ed to go into the body of the church by the 
great door. 

I have thought that the details, in which 
I have entered here, respecting the divers 
orders of Goa, individually and generally, 
might afford a gratification to the curiosity 
of an English reader, in whose native coun* 
try all those orders are now unknown ; and 
therefore the little I have said, concerning 
the origin of each order, will serve them as 
An introduction to the knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of a numerous part of the catholic 
Indian clergy, regarding whom, I am sorry 
to say, very erroneous and unjust notions are 
entertained. I have deemed it an act of strict 
justice, to exculpate them from accusations, 
which they by no means deserve ; though 
some of their predecessors, or brothers, in 
Europe, may have given some occasion to 
tlieir being made formerly. 

The jyimnery or Monastery of 

St. Jflonica. 

This house was founded by the celebrated 
Don Fr. Alexo de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Gro*^ who gave it the rule of St. Augustine, 
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to whose order he belonged, and dedicated 
it to the holy Mother of that celebrated Doc- 
tor; this is the only Nunnery in Goa. There 
are in it commonly thirty nuns, comf)r6- 
hending the novices, among whom are still 
some European females, but the generaHty 
are natives ; they make the same vows as 
the monks, and can never stir out of the 
house, from the day of their profession to 
their death ; the convent is on the north side 
of St, Augustine's square, and the ground 
thereof occupies a part of the hill sloping 
down back of it ; the cloisters are said to be 
very fine, and the chapel on the square, open 
to the public, is small, and has but one al- 
tar ; the nuns have their choir in the galle- 
i-y, like the monks, but a veil, throilgh which 
they may see the priest at the altar without 
being seen themselves, hides them frofti 
public* view. They recite the church 
office daily, and answer the priest at 
high mass ; below, near the altar, is a gate, 
through which they confess and receive com- 
munion ; no man, but the doctor, and some 
old black slaves, are acting as gardeners ; 
and a priest to administer extreme unctiou 
to a dying nun, is allowed to step within the 
cloister. Even secular women, except ser- 
vants or boarders, are not liabitually admit- 
ted; if any one wishes to speak to a nun, 
sbc h called to the door by the pprters, and 
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commonly another nun accompanies her; 
erery year,however,the Archbishop, to whom 
this convent is immediately subject, accord- 
ing to the institution of the founder, performs 
his visitation in the interior, in company 
with his grand vicar and another priest; 
the usual chaplain, tlie confessor, and the 
stewai-d, are monks of the neighbouring Au- 
gustine convent, appointed by the Provin- 
cial ; the nuns wear a white dress ; they 
elect the Prioress and her assistants every 
three years, and afterwards obtain the con- 
firmation of the Archbishop ; the number of 
female servants in this house is very great ; 
the nuns make scapularies, J gnus Deiy chain 
beads, and rosaries, &c. ; they also make 
excellent fruit preserves and syrops, which 
are all sold for the benefit of the house ; it 
is besides pretty richly endowed, and the 
nuns lead a very holy life, and are much es- 
teeihed in the colony. 

Casas de Misericordia. 

The confraternity, or brotherhood of Mi- 
sericordid, was formed soon after the con- 
quest, according to the custom of the Por- 
tuguese, who established it in every large 
town of their colonies. It is a mere associ- 
ation of Laymen, for performing good worlds, 
as all other charitable societies throughout 
the christian world. Archbishop Menezes> 
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about the beginning of the 1 7th century, de- 
termined them to lay out their funds to build 
tliree houses, or hospices, one for men, one 
for widows, and one for virgins ; they all 
live in community, and have each their su- 
perior, but they can quit the establishment 
when they please ; the virgins, when suita- 
ble offers are made, are married, and re* 
ceive a settlement from the funds of the 
house; there are now about thirty-six of 
them, and the two other houses are filled 
only with few most wretched persons, as the 
unheaUhiness of the city prevents any one, 
but those who cannot absolutely maintain 
themselves, from accepting a place in these 
hospices ; each house has a decent chapel, 
and a chaplain ; in that of the men is a star 
tue of Albuquerque the great, who first en* 
couraged the association^ 

Pangij and the neighhouring 

J^illages, 

Pangi, the residence of the Viceroy, or 
Governor, ever since the administration of 
Emanuel Saldanha de Albuquerque, Count 
of Ega, who governed Portuguese India, 
from 1 758 to 1 765, as we have said, is now 
a very handsome town, about three miles 
westof Goa; all the houses, well-built, and 
having generally one story above the ground 
floor, are always kept wtiite and clean, and 
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have the doors ftnd window frames pait>t04 
green, and several of Iheip have balconie&ff 
the streets are pretty broad, iand some are 
paved; the Viceroy- s palace is clos^ to the 
water, and it is no higher than the other 
houses, and has not much external appear- 
ance ; but it is large, and has ve^y fine 
rooms in the inside, both for the lodging of 
the Governor, and for the different public 
offices; the other public buildings, are a 
large and fine church, with good revenues,? 
the custom-house, barracks, and <» gaol; 
the number of communicants in the parish 
.amounts to 2,000, and the number of straiv 
gers, induding Pagans and Mahometans, ijs 
supposed to be 6,000 ; so that the whole po^ 
pulation may amount to ^bout 9,000, beside^ 
the troops. 

The village of Ribandar is between Pan? 
gi and Pannely. It is much inferior to 
either, but has still several good houses and 
a large church ; it is in this village that the 
chief civil and criminal court or tribunal of 
the colony is established, and which has, 
under its immediate jurisdiction, the whole 
island of Goa, and the other neighbouring 
islands ; it receives appeals from the two 
other tribunals qf Salsette and Bardes. 

The village of St. Agnes, west of Pangi, 
is trifling. It is only remarkable for its 

* The Vicars of Paogi, AlargaD, and Mopua,are 
sappoijed to make a total amount of 1,500 persons* 
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Archiepiscopal palace, which we have al- 
ready mentioned, and the artillery quarters 
and barracks4 

Of the Island of Goa or Tissu- 

art/ in generuL 

The Island of Goa, called also Tissiiarj/, 
fi'om its Containing originally thirty colleges, 
is, on an average, about six miles in length, 
and four in breadth, and lies towards the 
sea. It terminates, as we have said, by the 
point of Cabo, near which is a fort, (which 
serves commonly as a state prison,) and a 
tolerable good convent of reformed Francis- 
cans, very apparent from the sea, beings like 
the fort, on the top of a hill, whence, there is a 
beautiful prospect of the water and country ; 
towards the east, the island is separated by 
a narrow channel from the mainland, but is 
fortified by the great wall, of which we have 
already spoken several times ; the centre of 
the island is pretty elevated, and the 
largest plain is towards the east and south 
east ; the climate of this island is far less 
healthy than that of the provinces of Bardes 
and Salsette ; the chief objects of culture 
are wheat, pulse, and fmits, chiefly Man- 
goes, but the principal revenues consist in 
Cocoanuts ; there are pretty good pastures, 
and several marshes and ponds of stagnant 
waters ; the number of parishes, besides 
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those of the city and suburbs, now amount 
to twenty-four: their names are, Pangi, Mer« 
ces, Ribandar, St. Cross, St. 4gnes, Tali- 
gao, Bambolim, Seridrao, Nazareth, Curca, 
old Goa or St. Andrews, Batim, St. Law* 
rence, Neura, Mandur, Moula, St. Anna, 
Asocim, Carambolim, St. Simon's, Corlim, 
St. Yago or St. James, St. Blasius, and St 
Joseph or Upper Dowji. All these parishes 
are very poor, and are very thinly inhabited ; 
and the churches, for the most part, are 
small and ruinous, and the vicaiB have 
scarcely wherewith to subsist- Excepting 
Pangi and Goa, with its suburbs, it is cal« 
culated that in each parish there may be 
fifly communicants, on an average, which 
will make for twenty-three parishes • . 1,150 
Children, Strangers, Pagans, and 
Mahometans^ about one*third 

more. • • • • • • . ; 383 

Pangi, (as said above) • • • • • 9,000 

The City of Goa and its Suburbs, 

(as calculated above) ••••••••••. 3,143 

Total number in th6 Island . . 13,676; 
So that, the whole Island of Goa, according 
to this computation, cannot contain above 
14,000 inhabitants, of all ages, sexes, and 
religions, besides the troops ; this number is 
very small, compared to its ancient popula* 
tion, and, except in Pangi, Ribandar, and 
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Paniiely, it continues to diminish everyday,^ 
as the poverty of the individuals ^nd tlie 
unhealthiness of the air, compel yearly a part 
of them to remove in the province on the 
mainland^ or to emigrate to other parts of 
India. 

The Island of Chorao. 

This Island, opposite to Ribandar, ex* 
tends from north to south, and is about three 
miles long, and less than one broad ; it was 
formerly pretty populous, but is novr almost 
descried, being deemed very unhealthy. It 
is divided into two parishes, that of St. Bar- 
tholomew's on the north, and that of Grace 
on the south ; in the latter of which is the 
seminar}% of which we have spoken several 
times; the whole number of individuals on 
the Island is about one hundred and fifty. 

The Island of Divar. 

This Island, which lies on the S. E. of the 
preceding, and opposite to the city ofGoa, 
is two miles and a half long, from North to 
South, and one broad. It is divided into 
three parishes, Narua, on the north, St. Ma* 
thias, in the centre, and Piedade, on the 
south. It contains about two hundred and 
twenty inhabitants. 
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The Island ofJua. 

This is a small Island on the N. E. of 
Divar, forming a single parish ; it is about 
three miles in circumference, and may con* 
tain seventy or eighty inhabitants. 

The Island of Combarjua. 

This Island is about the size of the for» 
mer, and lies on the S. of it, between the 
new province of Ponda, on the mainland, 
east, and the island of Goa, west. It forms 
a part of the parish of St. Blasius, and there 
are some few other islands near the preced- 
ing ones, mostly deserted ; and their popu- 
lation is included in their respective parishes. 

The Province of Salsette. 

This province, or peninsula, is situated 
on the S. and S, E. end of the Island of 
Goa — It is about twenty miles from east to 
west, and six miles from North to South ; its 
north-western point is called Murmugao, and 
gives name to the southern harbour of Goa, 
which is the safeslduring the Monsoon. The 
province of Salsette was converted to Christi- 
anity, and entirely subjected to the Portu- 
guese, about fifty years after the conquest of 
Goa. It is now reckoned the best, the most 
fertile, the most populous, and the most healthy 
part of the colony ; it may contain about 
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SOO^OOO inhabitants,^ almost all ehristianilj 
there beinff very few Hindoos or Mahome* 
dans in this part. It is divided into twenty* 
eight parishes^ but several of them have de* 
pendant churches^ or chapels of ease, for 
the neighbouriiig village^ that dd hot form 
a parisn : the whole amounting to forty-six 
villages, besides the town of Margaon, the 
capital of the province: their names ar^^ 
Eachol, Ambora, Raia, Lotulim, Rassaim, 
Vema, Calata, Quelocim, Nagoa, Cortalim, 
Sancoale, Daboli, Varim, Chicalim, Murmu- 
gao, Pole, Cola, Betalbatim, Velcao, Aros* 
sim, Cancualim, Majorda, Carmona, Cave- 
lossim, Spernabat, Varca, Benaulim, Serau- 
lim, Danaulim, Chinchinim, Sarsora, Paro* 
da, Navelim, Chandor, Guirdolim^ and Cour* 
torim. 

Margaon, the chief town of this province, 
is situated near the head of a river, running 
westwardly into the sea. It is nearer the 
southern and eastern extremities of the pe- 
ninsula, and though in a central position, the 
distance from the city is fifteen miles S. S. E> 

* The whole Colony is reckoned to contaia 
380,000 Christians ; we have seen that the Island 
of Goa, and the neighboaring Islands, do not con- 
tain more than 15,000; and allowing as many for the 
new provinces, there will remain 250,000 for Sal* 
aette and Bardes ; the latter is somewhat smaller, 
and has a greater number of Hindoos and Musul^ 
men, so that, by allovying 200,000 inhabilants to 
Salsette, we shall not deviate mach from the truth. 
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It is well-built, and is the largest and most 
populous town in the colony, and the resi- 
dence of the most wealthy and respectable 
inhabitants. It had a large rich church,and 
a great number of clergymen attaclied to it, 
besides the Vicar. It has also a senate house, 
and a house for tlie provincial court ; and the 
parish reckoning 6,000 communicants, the 
entire population, including some few Hin- 
doos and Mahometans, cannot fall much 
short of 1 0,000, 

Rachol was the chief town, at the time 
of the conquest by the Portuguese, and the 
first missions of the Jesuits. It was then a 
fortress, and the church was, a long time, 
considered as the first in dignity in Salse.tte, 
but is now superceded by that of Margao. 
The fortifications exist no more, and the town 
or village, is now only remarkable for being 
the seat of the first Archiepiscopal seminary, 
containing generally above sixty students, 
including those entertained on the public 
fimds, as we have already said. Rachol is, 
however, not so healthy as Margao. It is 
about four miles N. E. thereof, on a river 
opposite to the new province of Ponda, a 
little more than ten miles S. E. of Goa. 

The Province of Bardes. 

Bardes extends from T^. to S. along the 
«ea coast, north west of the island of Goa, 
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and is joined to the mainland, by a narrdtv^ 
neck between two rivers, on the N. EL It 
is not above ten miles from N. to S.^ and 
five from E, to W. It however comprises 
six villages, with their territories beyond 
the said isthmus, contiguous to the new 
province of Bicholim. It is not so fertile, 
nor so healthy, as Salsette, but much more 
so, than the island of Goa ; the S. W. point, 
forming the northern entrance of the har- 
bour of Goa, is called Aguada, and has a. 
fort and village of that name, with the paro- 
chial church of St. Laurence, very conspicu- 
ous over the hill, whence, you have a very 
fine view of the fort of Cabo, of the neigh- 
bouring mopastery, on the island of Goa, 
of Marmugaon, and part of Salsette, and of 
the desert islands of St. George, out at sea. 
Bardes was converted to Christianity shortly 
after Salsette ; there are, however, now in 
it a great number of Pagans, and some Ma? 
hometans, perhaps about 10,000< but the 
greater part of whom, have come thither of 
late ; the whole population may amount to 
1 60,000. It is divided into twenty-six pa- 
rishes, and contains thirty-six villages, be- 
sides Mapuca, the chief town ; their names 
are, Moura, Ucacaim, Aldona, Nachinola, 
Pomburpa, Socorro, Simla, Penha de Fran- 
ca, Reis, Nelur, Aguada, Pilerne, Candolim, 
Saligaon, Sangolda, Calangute, Caneca, Na» 
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gao, Guirim, Parra, Verula, Baga, Aseat 
gaon, Cunchelim, Oxela, Chapora, Seolim^ 
Vagalinm, Comorlim, Caluale^ Revorra, Na? 
dora, Pirna, Asnora, Tivinaj and Casua ; 
thes^ six last are beyond the i^thmus^ where 
was constructed, formerly, a wall, reachmg 
N. and S. from river to river, -but which if 
now almost all in ruins. 

Mapuca, the chief town, is situated near 
a stream, which, empties itself into the river 
that runs from N. to S,, separates Baizes 
from Bicholim and Sanquelim, and falls iflto 
the harbour of Goa, forming the island of 
Chor?lo. This town is nearer the southerly 
and eastern extremity of the pepinsula, and 
about ten or eleven miles from the city. It 
is smaller than Margao, but larger than 
Pangi. It is clean, well-built, and has tlie 
usual public buildings, church, senate-housat> 
tribunal or court-house, &c. It reckon^ 
4,000 communicants, and abo\;t 9,000 in- 
habitants of all sexes, ages, and religions. 

The Seven new Provinces of the 
Government of Goa. 

These new provinces were acquired to 
the crown of Portugal since the middle of 
the eighteenth century : they are, Perncniy 
north of Bardes, Bicholim^ east of the same, 
Sanquelim, south-east of the preceding, Ur- 
gaon, south of Sanquelim, Ponda, east of 
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the island of Goa, Zaumbolimy south-east of 
Salsette, and Canacana, south of the same, 
and on the sea, extending south to the British 
territory of C^^war. 

It is not easy to determine the extent of 
these provinces, or the number of the vil- 
lages they contain, as they are intermixed 
with those of petty Rajahs, or of the British 
territory ; all these provinces, however, take 
their name from their chief town or village, 
which certainly belongs to the Portuguese. 
The whole number of Portuguese subjects in 
these provinces, are supposed to amount to 
somewhat above 100,000, including about 
100,000 christians, divided into four differ- 
ent missions, but not regular parishes, of 
which there are only four established: name- 
ly, Bicholim, Congivan, in the same pro- 
vince, Sanquelim, and Ponda ; the latter is 
an important fortress, at the entrance of a 
passage through the Ghauts, of which men- 
tion has beeen made several times in the 
preceding pages* 
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§, V, — State of the Population - — Go-* 
vernmentrr-^Religion — Public Instruc- 
tion — Riches — Revenues — Agriculture 
— Commerce^ and manners of the In-f 
habitants of the Colony of Goa, at the 
present time. 

POPULATION. 

A s we have partially stated above, in de-i 
acribing the different parts of the Colony, the 
whole chrisliap population under the PortUr 
guese sway, and under the immediate de-* 
pendance of the Governor of Goa, is rec* 
kon^d to amount to 380,000, and the Pagau 
qnd Mahometans to about 100,000, making 
a total of 480,000 ; which, with the transi- 
ent population, the small, but still kept up, 
introduction of slaves from Mosambique, and 
the new acquisition of Aldeas in the new 
provinces, may make in all half a ipillion of 
souls. 

Distinction of CLASSES or CASTES. 

Although the Indians of Goa, in embrac- 
ing Christianity, have not retained, like those 
of the Jesuit and Pondicherry Missions, all 
those distinctions of castes and ancient usages 
of Paganism, which have been considered 
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indifferent to religion, they nevertheless keep 
up that distinction only in respect to marri- 
ages, which are most generally, though not 
always, contracted between members of the 
same castes ; these castes may therefore be 
now considered as the different, tribes 
into which the ancient Israelites were 
divided. 

The first class or caste is that of the Euro- 
peans^ or their children, born in the coun- 
try, without the probable intention of re- 
maining in it. This class is very small, 
and confined to the Viceroy, or Go- 
vernor, and some of his Subalterns, as well 
as some officers of the army, a few seamen, 
the Archbishop, and a very few clergymen 
and monks, and lastly a few soldiers, who 
marry in the countiy, and whose children 
are immediately numbered in the second or 
mixed class. 

The second class is that called the 
mistisSj or mixed class, very much simi- 
lar to that called among the English, Indo- 
Britons, though it has a more extensive com- 
prehension, than that term ; for it includes 
even natives of pure European blood, but 
established in the country since the first ge- 
neration ; these families, although consider- 
ed in Portugal on the same level with Euro- 
peans, and though all Fidalgos^ or noble 
men, according to the use introduced into 
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Portuguese India from the origin, are never- 
theless comprehended by the Goanese into 
the mixed race, because^ as they say : " Jf 
there is no mixture of bloody there is a mix* 
tare of air ;** these families^ all very respec- 
table, are not numerous. After these, come 
all those who are of the mixed European 
and Indian blood, and who are much more 
numerous and the greater part poor. The 
second class, however, is still the smallest 
after the pure Europeans ; those descended 
only from European parents, though after 
several generations, differ very little in com- 
plexion from the Portuguese of Europe ; the 
others have a lighter or deeper shade, ac- 
cording to the proportion of Indian blood 
they have in them. 

The third class or caste, is that of theBrah^ 
mins ; they are held in high esteem and coii« 
sideration, though excluded from the great* 
est privileges of the Europeans and their de* 
scendants, which consists chiefly in holding 
the most important situations, as those of 
Viceroys, Governors of Subordinate Colo- 
nies, Archbishops, Deans, &c. ; since, how- 
ever, representatives of the colonies have 
been sent to the Cortes at Lisbon, Brahmins^ 
Chardos, and even Sudras, have been ad- 
mitted as candidates, and some have been 
elected. The Brahmins are the less numer^ 
ou8 Indian caste^ but much more numer- 
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ous, indeed, than the two preceding put to- 
gether. 

The fourth class or caste is that ot the 
ChardoSy who, Hke the Rajpoots and Parvos^ 
in other parts of India, pretend to be of the 
Chatria^ or royal and miUlary caste, (though 
many authors maintain that that caste, as 
well as that of the Vaisias^ is now extinct.) 
This caste in the colony of Goa, is more nu- 
merous than that of the Brahmins, and held 
in equal estimation, though inferior with 
respect to rank. 

The fifth class is that of the Soodras or 
Siidrasj which, as in other parts of India, 
forms by fer the greatest part of the popula- 
tion. In this colony, the Sudras are more 
numerous than all the other christian inha- 
bitants, botli of the superior and inferior 
castes. They are not so much respected as 
the Brahmins and Chardos ; and formerly 
were not even admitted to holy orders, but 
that and all the other privileges of the two 
superior tribes, are now conceded to them, 
though they are not by far held in the same 
estimation. 

The sixth class is that of the inferior Su- 
dras, who follow the profession of fishermen 
and other viler occupations, called Corombis, 
Franzas, &c., and likewise, the out-castes. 
They are similar to the Pm^ias in the south- 
ern provinces of India, or to the coolies an^l 
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other low castes in the north. They are^ how- 
ever^ not treated with the same contempt as 
among the heathens ; but they must remain 
in their own professions^ and are not admit* 
ted to any place of trust whatsoever, which 
are held not only by the higher, but ordina* 
ry servants, who are all of the superior 
castes ; though reduced by poverty to serve, 
in order to gain their livelihood* 

The slaves of Mosambique may be consi* 
dered as the last christian caste* They are 
employed like the preceding. As to the 
Pagan Hindoos, it would be foreign to the 
plan of this Sketch, to enter into any de* 
tails concerning them ; as their manners and 
distinctions of castes, are the same as those 
of the rest of Concan, which are sufficiently 
known from other English accounts. 

The Mahometans, tliough generally every 
where throughout India, are in the propor- 
tion of one to ten Hindoos, are still in small- 
er proportion in this colony ; there are be- 
sides them some few Parsees,chiefly at Pangi. 

The members of the five superior tribes^ 
very rarely marry out of their own castes, 
except the soldiers and some few Europeans 
of distinction, who may, but very rarely, 
enter into the bonds of matrimony with some 
descendants of pure European blood. It 
sometimes, whoever, happens that men of 
one caste take wives from the inferior ones. 
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and the children in such cases retain the 
caste of their father ; but never will a man 
of a superior caste, give his., daughter in 
lYiarriage to a man of an inferior one ; and 
generally such mixed marriages take place 
between a man and a woman of the caste 
immediately following that of the man in 
inferiority. Except in regard to mar- 
riages, the five superior castes agree in 
most things ; they make not the least diffi- 
culty of eating together, and of concurring 
in all the other circumstances of civil life ; 
they likewise make no distinction of food 
whatsoever. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The supreme authority in the colony is 
vested in a chief magistrate, named by the 
King, and sent sometimes with the title of 
Viceroy^ and sometimes with that of Go^ 
vernor-General of I^ortuguese India ; he is 
always a nobleman, and his salary now 
amounts to near 20,000 Goa Rupees per. 
annum. The Viceroy or Governor, as re- 
presenting the King, exercises an almost ab- 
solute power ; the members of his council 
have only the power of advising him ; he 
names to all the offices of the government 
and the army, and likewise of the church, 
(except the deanery,) before the presenta- 
tion of the Archbishop; and the latter names 
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only^ of his sole power^ the assistants to the 
Vicars. In case of the deaths or absence of 
the Viceroy or Governor, there are closed 
letters from Court always in readine9s> 
which are then opened, and the persons 
therein named, administer as actinff Oover- 
nors ; the first of these is generally uie Arch- 
bishop, and the others, the officers civil and 
military, the most elevated in rank; they 
must always be Europeans. 

The seat of government is now the palace 
of Pangi, wherein the governor resides and 
assembles his council,composed of the crown 
attorney, the commander-in-chief, the com* 
tnandant of the sea and rivers, and the secre* 
tary-general. On the arrival of a new Vice- 
roy or Governor, he is invested vnth the 
supreme administration, by his predecessor^ 
or by the first of the acting governors, ia 
one of the churches of Goa, generally in that 
of Bom-Jesus. 

There are three courts of justice or tribu- 
nals in the colony, one in Murgao for Sal- 
sette, one in Mapuca for Bardes, and the 
supreme tribunal, under the immediate ju- 
risdiction of which are the island of Goa^, 
and the other neighbouring smaller ones, is 
established at Ribandar, between Pangi and 
Paunely. This tribunal receives appeals 
from tiie two former, and has alone the power 
of judging capital criminal cases ; the Vice- 
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roy or Governor, has the privilege of par* 
doningi committing, or deferring the execu« 
tion of a criminal in the King's name. These 
tribunals are composed of a chief judge and 
assistants called Ouvidores^ or auditors ; they 
are occasionally sent by the supreme tribu« 
nal of Ribandar to judge cases^ occurring 
in the new provinces; these judges and 
Ouvidores are either Europeans or natives ; 
the lawyers study at the two colleges or semi- 
naries of Rachol and Chor3x>,orare instructed 
privately by other professional men^ and 
are licensed to act by the Viceroy, after hav- 
ingbeen examined by a commission. 

There is a collector for government resid* 
ing in each of the provinces, and others are 
sent to collect revenues in the new ones; 

The private concerns, and the police and 
internal administration of each of the three 
ancient provinces, are vested in the hands of 
three Senates^ each composed of twelve se* 
nators, one of whom is president ; that of 
Ooa assembles in the city at the senate house, 
which we have described ; and those of Sal- 
sette and of Bardes have their palaces or 
meeting places in Murgao and Mapuca; they 
generally assemble but once a year. 

There is besides a judge of the communi* 
ty in each of the three provinces, and there 
are two Mestre dos Campos^ one in Salsette^ 
and one in Bardes. 
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Each parish has a chief magistrate and a 
register. 

Formerly there were three Regiments and 
a legion of Infantry in the colony ; at pre- 
sent there are eight Battalions, and a small 
company of Artillery, in the parish of St. 
Agnes, west of Pangi ; the whole amount 
to between 7 and 8,000 men, mostly natives, 
though, intermixed with many Europeans. 
Each battalion is commanded by a Colonel, 
and there is a Commander-in-Chief, with the 
title of Field-Marshal, or Manscal de Cam* 
po ; there is no Cavalry. Except the supe- 
rior officei-s, all the others are indiffer- 
ently Europeans or natives; there are four 
forts, Aguada, Murmagao, Reis, opposite to 
Pangi, and Cabo. 

Religion. 

Little remains to be said upon this article, 
after the details we have already given in 
describing the city. 

The mass of the population profess the 
Roman Catholic Religion. They are very 
regular in their attendance at church, and 
in the fulfilment of all their religious duties ; 
the use of books in the churches for the laity 
is unknown ; they assist at the church office, 
the men standing, kneeling, or sitting, on 
plain benches, and the ivomen in the middle 
of the church, kneeling, or squatting upon 
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their heels, with veils over their heads. 
Rosaries in their hands, and with carpets un* 
der them, for such as can afford the same ; 
both males and females are instructed, when 
young, in the christian doctrine, previous 
to their taking their first communion ; and 
the men, as likewise those of the women 
who can read, are furnished at home with 
religious books. Sermons are preached 
on Festivals and on Sundays of Advent and 
Lent. 

The Catholics of Goa, are all subject in 
spirituals to the Archbishop, who is named 
by the King and confirmed by the Pope, as 
the other prelates of the Portuguese domi- 
nions ; he takes the title of Primate of the 
Easty and as a Metropolitan, he has had, 
since the erection of his Archiepiscopal See, 
the seven following suffragan Bishoprics ; 
Cochin, Malacca, Macao, Tunay, in Japan, 
Meliapoor, or St. Thome, Napkin and Pe- 
kin, in China ; that of Tunay nevejr had 
but three Bishops, land is considered as ex- 
tinct since the extermination of the Catholic 
religion in Japan ; of the other Sees, only 
that of Macao, near Canton, is regularly 
filled, and has a chapter of canons and dig* 
nitaries, who administer during the vacan- 
cies ; those of Cochin, Meliapoor, and Ma- 
lacca, are not filled regularly, and very often 
the titulars do not come to India, but con- 
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tinne to reside in Portugal, as it is still the 
King of that country who names them, and 
assigns them a revenue of 1,000 crusades 
per annum, though the episcopal towns are 
no longer under his temporal sway ; as grand 
master of the order of Christ, the Pope has 
empowered him to name an Administrator 
or Vicar General, to administer tjie Sees 
when vacant, or when the titular has not 
taken possession thereof; this power he de- 
legates to the Archbishop of Goa, who ap- 
points regularly administrators for the dio- 
ceses of Cochin and Meliapoor ; and like- 
wise for the Archbishopric of Cranganor, 
e ected in 1609, for the catholic christians 
of the Syrian rite, on the Malabar Coast ; 
the administrators are simple priests, gene- 
rally monks, and Europeans by birui or 
descent ; they take the title of Governadors, 
or Vicar S'Gener'al, Acting Bishops, 6tc. 
The See of Malacca, is generally adminis- 
tered by the Bishop of Macao ; and as ifor 
those of Nankin and Pekin, they are alwayi| 
filled, when the titulars can penetrate into 
China. In case of vacancy in the Archie- 
piscopal See, the Bishop of Cochin, (when 
that See is filled,) assumes the administra- 
tion, by a special privilege from Rome ; but 
when that See is likewise vacant, or the tir 
tular absent, the Archiepiscopal diocese is 
administered by the chapter. 
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The diocese of Goa, is composed of the 
new and old provinces, the island of Ange- 
diva, and the government of Diu and Da* 
man, all wliicli are subject to Portugal, and 
likewise of the eighteen parishes of the island 
of Salsette, of two of that of Bombay, of 
eight on the mainland, around the abandon- 
ed city of Basyeen, of several parishes or 
missions between Bombay and Goa, and of 
those of all the provinces of Canara, as far 
as Cannanore, w^here the diocese of Cran* 
ganor begins, and finally, of several other 
missions in the interior of the western part 
of India,^ 

The number of secular priests in this dio* 
cese may amount to about 400 ; so that the 
greatest part are unemployed, and reside 
with their families : assisting voluntarily the 
Vicar of their native parish ; the most po- 
pulous parishes, however, have regular as- 
sistants named by the Archbishop. 

The Goa clergy are very poor, as has 
been seen, by the list I have already given 
of the revenues of the diverse benefices, or 
livings. They are in general most regular 
and exemplary in their manners, and the 
performance of their functions, by which it 
is evident that there must have been a very 
great reform among them, since near a cen- 
tury, if the accounts, which old travellers 
give, of the Goa priests of their times, be not 
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false, or at least greatly exaggerated ; they 
now all wear the clerical robe, or dassocki 
and the clerical cap, and are never seen out 
of their houses in any other dress. 

They are far from being so ignorant M 
the English generally beHeve them t6 be* 
They cannot, it is true, explain the Latioi 
poets, and high prose writers, as well as it 
is done at Oxford and Cambridge, and many 
of them perhaps cannot do it at all ; but 
they can all explain not only thtir office, 
their philosophy and divinity, and other 
Latin church books, but, likewise, the easy 
authors, as ComeM^ Nepos, &c., with per- 
haps more facility tlifan English-men in gene* 
ral ; and they have nnich more facility chief* 
ly in talking, and few among them, are in* 
capable of keeping up conversation in Latin. 
If some Englishmen cannot understand them, 
it is entirely owing to their own way of pro* 
nouncing that language, which is unintelli* 
gibie to all other European nations ; as for 
one who pronounces the Latin after the 
French manner, (which I do not, however, 
pretend to be the true pronunciation, no 
more than that of the Portuguese,) he un- 
derstands them perfectly. I have always been 
able to converse with all the Goa priests that 
I have found,and we have always understood 
each other perfectly well ; there is not the 
leait possible doubt, that it would be thA 
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same case, if they had to speak Latin with 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and even 
Scotchmen. Besides the Latin language, 
they all possess a perfect grammatical know- 
ledge of the Portuguese, and an acquaint- 
ance with the country language, and are 
able to preach in both with equal ease ; they 
know their philosophy and divinity, as well 
in general, as the mass of the French clergy, 
who have, of all catholic clergymen, been 
those who have escaped the reproach of ig- 
norance, even from their enemies. But it 
must be owned that in History, Geography, 
and the Sciences, they ^(^ generally defici- 
ent, and know very littik^of tlie manners of 
other countries. As it is to be wished, on the 
one hand, that they should retain their ho- 
nesty and simplicity of manners, and stick 
firmly to all their good habits, it should be 
likewise desirable on the otlier, that they 
should study a little history, and the man- 
ners of other nations, which would divest 
them of many prejudices, and persuade them 
that nfiany usages may be equally good, anfl, 
perhaps, better than tlwse of Goa, and thua 
render them much more interesting in socie- 
ty. This would also have the good effect of 
clearing them in the eyes of foreigners, of 
the accusation of total ignorance, which 
they are too often, but most unjustly taxed 
with. » 
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We have already sufficiently spokeh of the 
monks, or regular clergy, 

LANGUAGE and EDUCATION. 

The pure Portuguese language is spoken 
and known grammatically by all the clergy, 
the lawyers, physicians, magistrates, and 
all who can afford to receive any kind of 
education ; all speak likewise a corrupt 
dialect, formed of the Portuguese, and the 
Concance, or Mahratta language, which has 
been, however, reduced to grammatical 
rules; the poorest, and those who cannot 
read, chiefly the women, speak only this 
language. The Hindooslanee and other 
languages of India, are very little known in 
the colony. The priests, lawyers, and ma- 
gistrates, generally understand French, suffi- 
cient to read all prose books in that language^ 
but few can speak it. Many of the medical 
men and writers in the offices, understand 
English also, and some speak it; chiefly, 
since the augmentation of intercourse with 
Bombay. 

There is a school for boys established in 
every parish, in which are taught reading, 
writing and cyphering ; in each of the three 
old provinces, are two masters of Latin 
grammar, appointed by the Governor ; the 
two colleges, or seminaries, of Rachol and 
Chorao, are opened for the youth, who as- 
pire to all professions ; and they may there 
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learn the Latin language^ philosophy, and 
the canonical laws. 

The young men who aspire to the medical 
profession, study either in the Royal hospital 
of Pannely, or with professed medical men ; 
they are licenced by the Governor, after a 
duQ examination, like the Lawyers ; the best 
physicians of Goa have of late admitted,! n a 
great part, the English system -of medicine^ 
but there are ignorant native healers as all 
over India ; and a« for the other sciences there 
^ire only some few private teachers. 

The education of the girls is. rather de- 
ficient ; a few are instructed in reading and 
writing at the nunnery of St. Monica, but 
the greatest part of those, whose parents can 
afibrd it, are instructed in their families by 
private tutors. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Rice being the most common food of the 
Goanese, it is likewise the chief object of agri- 
culture ; formerly,the colony did not produce 
sufficient for home consumption, but by the en- 
couragement which the present Governor has 
given to that culture,chiefly in the new pro- 
vince of Ponda,there is now more than requir- 
ed,and sufficient even for exportation ; next to 
rice, the cultureofthecocoanutis thechief ob- 
ject of atten tion with theGoanese,as they make 
oil with it,and use the water thereof in almost 
all their dishes ; this is the chief article of 
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<Q;^portatipn> w^ich is gen€ii;ally made to . 
Bombay in the boats called pattemars^ fp 
Mrell known in that presidency ; they also 
exporj; some salt. Though the higl^^nd 
rich ' classes eat bread, a^nd the ppoir use 
flour for different kinds of cakes/ yet, tf^fe 
CQuntry does not furnish wheat sufficiatilf, 
and consequently a part must be imported ; 
the Mangoes of Goa are, indeed, excellent, 
but, except' to Plantains, veiy little attehtiOQ 
is paid to the culture of Fruits, as like- 
wise to vegetables, of which they are* not 
very fond; the Indian corn, millet, and 
maguire, are only cultivated as curiosities 
and dainties. The sura^ ottoddy^^ fennen* 
ted and distilled into liquor, is the only 
cominon drink of the majority of the inb^r 
bitants, besides water. 

The Pasture is very good for the kine ku^l 
and the buffaioe, but not for sheep. 

ANIMALS. 

The animal iliesh, more commonly eaten, 
is pork, fowl, and turkey, $vhich are cheajp 
and abundant; beef is likewise had at a 
low rate, but is rarely to be found for want 
of demand, except in the three chief towns, 
and on the table of the richest families ; 
sheep and goat are rare ; the wild animals in 
the colony, are the tiger, the monj^y, and 
the jackall, and all the reptiles of Inaia, but 
;there a^e no elephants ; horses^ camels, and 
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asses, are never used, and a.re ftot to be 
found. 

MANUFACTURES' 

This article is entirely reduced to the 
making of shoes and clothes, by tailors; and 
the knitting of stockings, by women ; every 
other article and all sorts of cloth must be 
imported ; so that clothing, crokery, and 
cutlery, are comparatively the dearest objects 
in Goa. There are carpenters and masons. 

REVENUES. 

The revenues of this colony are very small^ 
and I have not been able to appreciate them 
even approximately, but this I have been 
informed of by competent authorities, name^^ 
ly, that the colony now suffices for all its 
expenses, and no money is sent from Portu*- 
gal for the payment of the civil and mili- 
tary officers of Government, or for the cler*- 
gy, or any other expenses whatever. As all 
the Goanese, in general, make a great use 
of tobacco, both for smoking and snuffing^ 
the duties on that article amount to about 
200,000 Rupees, which form a part of the 
private revenue of the Queen of ^Portugal ; 
this is the only profit which the mother 
country now reaps from this colony. 

COMMERCE* 

Except the puttimar trade of cocoanut 
and a little salt with Bombay, commerce is 
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almost null. A ship or two generally come 
from Portugal yearly, but Brasil> Macao, or 
even Daman^as likewise Bombay and Surat, 
are more generally the chief objects of their 
voyage. One or two go from Goa to Ma- 
cao, but generally touch first at Daman fo 
take in opium. Daman is now not only 
comparatively, but really, more commercial 
than Goa ; the custom-house is established 
at present at Pangi, and very few vessels go 
up the city^ unless it be to load some articles 
from the arsenal. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the 

MANNERS OF the GOANESE. 
All the ancient travellers expatiate^ with 
what justice it is not easy to ascertoin^ on the 
corruption of manners of the inhabitants of 
Goa, on the profligacy and jealousy of the 
men, the no less immorality of the women, 
the frequency of murders, &c* It is certain 
that the authors of the life of St. Francis 
Xavier themselves, though Pbrtuguese, givn 
a dreadful account of the state of morals in 
Goa, at the arrival of that celebrated mis- 
sionary, who, however, in a little time,ope- 
rated a thorough change for the better, but 
matters may have aflerwards again retaken 
their old way ; yet, howsoever they may 
have been in the flourishing stale of this set- 
tlement, it would be very unjust and con- 
trary to truth, to think, that there ar» stiil 
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remains of that ancient corruption of man* 
ners. On the contrary it would be difficult 
to find a community of the same number of 
individualsyputsfiin^ a mor? regular»tranquil 
and moral conduct^ than that of the piresent 
inhabitants of Goa; very seldom/ indeed, 
does there happen any misconduct among 
the femaleis, not only of the first respectabi^* 
lily, but of the great majotity of the popu.- 
lation. If some of th6 young men behave, 
as too many of other countries do,and which 
is difficult to suppose never to be the ciase in 
any place, they at least take great car? to 
conceal the disorder in their conduct ; quar- 
rels are very rare, and murders, or even 
duels are still more so ; the least regul^^ted 
in their demeanors are the European sol4ler^ 
who settle in the colony ; except these aq^ 
a few others, chiefly Europeans, I have be^u 
well assured that all, without exception, pjer^ 
form their annual confessions and receive 
their Easter communions, a circwnstanq^ 
which, whatever others may think of it, { 
have found in p]l the Catholic countries 
I hjave been in, to be a very great, if 
not, an absolute proof of the rest of thie pri- 
vate conduct of th@ people being as it 
should be. 

There are very few rich families in th*i 
colony, and no fortune exceeds an aunXial 
inpowie of 20,000 Rupees. If there he two 
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0r three aiMounting to what it isf all that can 
be expected, all the others fall far short of 
it, and the vast majority, even of those ac- 
counted considerable, do not exceed two 
thousand Rupees ; those of one thousand are 
still more numerous; and the income of those 
^milies, who are ^deemed in easy circum- 
stances, though not rich, amount to between 
five hundred and. six hundred Rupees. It 
is supposed that a quarter of a Rupee, or 
half Pardflo,is sufficient for the decent main- 
tenance of a single individual; but four- 
fifths at least of the population are truly poor 
and miserable. Hence, as it is well known, 
a great part of all the castes, exercise the 
functions of servants, for which, many re* 
ceive only one Rupee, or at most two or 
tiiree Rupees a month. Many now go to 
Bombay, and to other parts of the Presi- 
dency, where they find the exercise of their 
professions more profitable ; the cooks, chief- 
ly of all the Europeans and easy inhabitants 
at the Presidency, are almost all natives of 
Goa ; they, however, seldom go to Bengal, 
Madras, or the Eastern Coast, in order 
to keep near their native land, as much 
as possible ; they return to visit it, some every 
year, some less often ; many even marry in 
Goa, leaving their wives in the houses of 
their fathers-in-law, going every now and 
then to see them> and bringing them a part 
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of the fruit of their labour; some, who are 
fortunate enough, find situations in Bombay, 
and other stations of that part of India, as 
writers, and guardians of the sick in the 
hospitals. 

The families, who remain in the colony, 
are given up to agriculture, or live upon 
their rents ; there are a pretty good number 
exercising the profession of lawyers, and 
physicians ; some are shop-keepers in the 
townjJj, but there are hardly any regular 
merchants. In every family, that can afford 
it, one of the boys at least, takes to the 
qhurch, from indolence, which is perhaps 
the greatest reproach that can now be cast 
on the Goanese. 

All the men wear the European dress, and 
use their black coats, much oflener than 
many British residents in India. It is some- 
times very odd to see, in the middling class, 
men with cloth coats, waistcoats, short 
breeches, and shoes, without stockings. The 
poorest of the men, except the slaves, wear 
a shirt, jacket, and breeches, without hats or 
shoes. The women,in rich and easy circum- 
stances,dress after the actual European fashi- 
on ; some also of the latter, use the old Por- 
tuguese dress, consisting of a plain linen cap, 
long waistcoats, thick silk striped petticoats, 
made of those stuffs which are manufactured 
throughout Guzerat, and large and thick 
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black veils over their heads, when they go 
out. The poorer class are dressed, like the 
Mahratta christian women, of the islands of 
Bombay and Salsette, which does not much 
differ from that of the Indians, having rings, 
or bracelets in their ankles and wrists, and 
part of their legs bare. When they go to 
church, they wrap themselves up in a large 
piece of white linen as a veil and overall. 

The food of the poorer sort, consists chief- 
ly in rice, fish, plantains, other fruits, and 
some cakes of flour ; they do not eat meat 
more than three or four times a year ; they 
season their dishes with ghee, or clarified 
butter, after the manner of the Indians ; curry 
is their principal dish,and rice congee is their 
only morning and evening meal ; cocoanut 
water enters in almost every thing they eat. 

Rich and easy families, take their break- 
fast between seven and eight, after hearing 
mass ; it now chiefly consists of tea, bread, 
and butter, and sometimes coffee ; some, how- 
ever, keep to the old way of eating rice 
congee ; between twelve and one, dinner is 
taken. The richest have soup, and boiled 
and roast meat, and always finish by rice 
and curry before the desert,which consists of 
cakes and sweetmeats ; they drink Madeira, 
Lisbon and other Portuguese wines ; those 
less easy take no soup, but never omit the 
curry, j^d they drink urraca ; they have a 
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particular way of dressing rice, which is 
very much like the Turkish pilow ; the use 
of sleeping after dinner is universal. At four 
they drink plain tea, sonne adding cakes and 
biscuits ; the supper is taken at eight, and 
chiefly consists offish curry and rice; very few 
eat flesh meat; they are all in general very fond 
of smoking,and ma ny even among the women* 

The only kind of conveyances for the richt 
are palkies, or rather covered manchils and 
boats ; as navigation can be carried on to 
almost every part of the colony, by means of 
the numerous rivers and streams. 

Their only amusements consist in visits, 
playing at cards, and sometimes drafts and 
balls; the other great rendezvous, takes 
place only at church, on religious festivals. 
After the morning service,a small fare is held 
near the door of the church, consisting of 
articles of crockery, cutlery, small looking 
glasses, rosaries, sweetmeats and cakes ; in 
every family there is on that day, a more 
plentiful and cei-emonious meal. 

These are the informations which I have 
been able to collect, concerning the history 
and present state of the colony of Goa. 
Though my first intention, in undertaking 
this little work, was to have it published in 
Europe, other considerations have determin- 
ed me to commit it to the press in India ; 
and one gf the chief reasons, is the hope that 
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persjpns, well informed on the subject, may 
be Aincjl enouffh to favor me with their ob- 
servations, which shall indeed be faithfully, 
and thankfully attended to, and inserted in a 
second EMition, provided I succeed in ac- 
quiring the approbation of the generality of 
my readers, by the first. 
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Borthwick, Captain. Bombai/, 2 

Bruce, W. C. Esq.. Bamhuy 
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Parish, Jamei Esq., Bombay ^' 
Fawcett, James Esq., Bmnbay ' 
Fanaken, Mr. A. 
Ferguscm^ Mr. J: - ^ • ' w 
Fernandez, Mr. Braz— BowJoy 
Fernandez, Mr. J. 'J.-^-^Bombtfy:' '*< 
Fernandez; Mr/Boav^ntui^ M^hoel^ 

H^mbatf "^ '- ' - ' '\\' . **^ 

ITfrench, M. Esq., ^^ . r , 

Forsgel, Esq., C S. — Oatacamfijnd ': '-' ''i 
Forster, Captain T. B; -V \ '' r ^ 
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Forsyth, Esq, C. S.— N€ilgheri;iej^' ^' 
Eraser, Lieu tenant- Colonel---^t7/j(/flf6^^ 
Eraser, J Esg, - - * ' t 
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Gibtrne, George Esq., Bcmhdtt^ * - 

Gillcs, Mr. C. - --•'* "^ . .J -..mj.-^. 

Glas, Gapt. Jamfe— <5^Tif*niandun^' 9th ' • 

Regt. N. I.; OatctCHnthnd' - '";- ■ '^*-' • \}. 
Glen, Joseph Esq., Surgeon^ — Oatdcantttn^- % 
Gordon, Edward Esq. - ^^ * ^^' ,vj.'v^il>V. 

Gorman and Goodall, Messrs. 
Grant. The Hon'ble §^J. P.-~-Kt. Bombay 
Grant, F. A. Esq. - - , 

Grant,.- Edward. Esq ,'' Bomhaif • * - f^\ s ; 
Grant, Lieutenant J* S. — ^'Wiif^/;/, -f.a'V'l » 
Green, Lieutenant C. S. — Q({tf4m - 7| ^^ ' ' 
Griffiths, Capt. J., H. M. 6th* Foot,' fiowi^y * 
Griffiths, Major J. G.- -Bombay 
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Ilallewell, Rer. J. — Cuddahre, % . ' . 
Hafpin, Lieutenant O. 7th Regt. B. N. I. 

Bombay, 
Hammond, Anthony Esq. — Bombay, 
Harley^ — Esq. Tinnevelly^ 
Harper, Rev. H. 
Hampton, Mr. J ohn--^ Bombay, 
Henderson, J, Esq. — Bombay, 
Hempton, Mrs. — Quilon, 
Herft, Mr. A. .. 

Hibbert, Lieutenant J. R. 7th B. N. I. 

Bombay, .... 

Hicks, Major T.~-Cuddalorc, • . . 

Houghton, Lieutenant M. — ^Bombay 
Hodges, Mr. J. , . .... 

Houghland, Mr. J. — Bombay .... ... 

Hunter, Serjeant Wra., H.*M. 55th Regt. 
Hjde, Captain F. W., 2nd N. V. Bati 

Cuddalore, 
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JacksDn, Joseph Henry Esq. — Bombay, 
Jacob, Lieutenant H. — Do. 
Jarrctt, T. Esq, .... 

Jarden, Mr. W. — Bombay 
Jeryis, Captain Geo. II. — Do. 
Johnston, H. Esq. — Do. 
Johnson, Mr. V. 
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Lane, W. Esq. 

Lascelles, Fr Esq. 

Lawrance, Mr. W. L. 

Lazar, Mr«. S. 

Leggatt, Lieutenant W. .... . . 

Levingston, C. P. Esq. — Bojnbaij, , .... 

Little, Major -^ B. Regt. E. l,—Palam- 

coitah) . ; . . ... 

Lushin^ton^ The Right Honorable S. R. .. 21 
Luis, Mr. T.~Bomhaj/, .... 

Lys, Gl Esq. 
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Malcolm, His Excellency Major-General 

Sir John — k. c. b. and k. l. s. . . 10 
MacLeod, J. iVL Esq. — .. .,2 
MacDonald, Major James, .of "Brigade 

Malabar and Canara. .Oatacamund,,. 2 
Madras Literary Society, . . .... 

Mainwaring, Rev. E. — Bomhai/, . . . . 2 

Manoel, His Excellency Don de Portugal 
e Gastro, Governor General of 

V-^vd/j .... .... .. JL Nt 

Mary De '^ene Fr. Gregory . . . . - 

Massey, -^aptain C. C, 7th B. N. I. 

Bofuhay, .... .... 

Mallet, A. Esq. — Bombay , .... . • ^ 

Mault, Rer. C. — Negracoil, 
Maira, Mr. Lniz de Conceicao — Bomhay.,. 
Maxwell, James A. Esq, — Bombay 
McDonell, M. R. Esq. .. . . , . . S 

McLennam, John Esq. — Bombay, 
McLeod, C. E. Esq.^jDr;. . . . ^ 

Mcadam, James Esq. — Do. 
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Miraada^ Mi\ F. — Bombay; 

Moftey/G. Esq. — Do. 

Moorat, E* S. Esq. . , . , . , 8 

Moorat, J. Esq. . . , . . ; '\8 

Morgan, Captain W., of the Ship Paseoa-^ ■ }, 

Bombay ^ 
Mouptford, .-.- Mrs.— jSt/ftafg-Ae^Ty. 
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Narcis, S. Esq, 

Newnham, William Esq.— ^ow^^y, ,. 2 

Nicholson, Major F. H.— H. M. 55th 

Regiment, . . _ . , ^ 

Nixon, Major W.-^BMi6ay, ... . , 8 
Norfor, R. W. Esq. — CuUdaloYt, 
Noton, Geo. Esq. — ^omVuy. 






O'Calla^han, LieutenanttGeneral.The . ^ ', 
Honorable Sir R. W., k. c^b. •• 2 
Ogilvie, Captain W.-^Bomhay, c ••' • -^^ ^ 
d liver, W. Esq, .. ' .^ 4. 8 

Oliver, Mr. Charles— BtwiAffj/, «^ 
Oliver, Mr. W. ' 
Orme, F. Esq. 
Owen, T. Esq. 
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Palmer, The Honorable Sir Ralph — Kt. ... S 

Pakenham, Thomas Esq. — Calcutta, . . 5 
Parlby, Colonel — Cuddalore, 

Patch, John Esq. — Bombay, % 
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PauHn, H. Esq. 

Percira^ Mr. Thomas — PorrUMy, 

Pereira, Mr. J. B.— jDd. 

Pereira, Mr. F, X. 

Philips, John L. Esq.-^Dc?. 

Pharoah, Mr. J. B. 

Pioneers* Mess, 2nd Batt.* — NcUgherries , 

Piris, Mr. C. I).— Bombay, 

Potlinger, Major H, — 2)o. 

Prendgrast, Rev. M., Bishop of Varaplie 

JL^yJ • •••• •••• 

Prescot, Charles Esq. — Bombay^ 
Pugh, D. lEisq.—Cuddalore. 
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Reynolds, Lieutenant O., 26th Regt. 

N. l,'—QuUon, 
Rhenius, Rev. C—'Palamcottahy 
Ricketts, The Honorable Sir q. W.—Kt. 2 
Robinson, The Venerable Archdeacon T. 
Robertson, J. M. G. Esq.— Bombay, 
Robertson, Captain H. D,— -i)o, 
Robson, Captain -— 26th Regt.-— O^^a- 

cainujidy .... . . . • 

Romer, John ^%({.— 'Bombay, . . • . 2 

Rottler, Rev. Dr. J. P. 

Rodriguet, Mr. A. V.— Bombay, . ^ . . 2 

RodriguAs, Mr. M. E.— Do. .. 

Rundall, Lieutenant-Colonel C. 

Russell, F. W. Esq. 

Russell, Lieutenant- Colonel C. L.— 

Bombay 
Rutter, W. Esq. 
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Sam^ G. Ssq. 

Savage, John Bsq. 

Schmidt Rev. B^-r-Palamcottah, 

Scott^. P. ^sq.—Bofnbai/, 

Scott, Captain J., 23rd B. N. L—Do, 

Scawen^ Mr. R. . . . . 

Slutrp, Ensign — 3rd Regt. N. I.—Pd- 

lafncoitah, 
Sbeppee^ F. Esq. — Bcmbaif, 
Short, Mrs, M. 
Skipper, Lieutenant E. 7th B^ N. I. — 

Bombay, 

Smith, Rev John 

Smytton> George Esq. — Bombay^ 
Stewart, Major J. — Do. 
Stewart, P, Esq. — Quilon, 
Stocqueler, J. H. Esq, — Bombay, 
Stephens, l^t. W, 
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Tabbot, Thomas Hill Esq. — Bombay;. ,, 

Taj^lor, Rev. W. 

Temasfield, Mt, John . . 

Thraffe, Lieut. R. H.— H M. 55th Regt... 

Thomas, Mrs. J. — Kotagherry, 

Tracy, C. A. Esq. — Bombay, 

Turnbull, J. G. Esq. 
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Underwood, W. E, Esq. 
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Var4lan, L. Esq. — Oataciimurfd, 

Vanpell, John Esq, — Bombay^ . . . . 2 

VansKennedy, Lieut. -Colonel— /)(?. . . 2 

Viegas, Mr. A. — Do, 

VoiiGeyer, Mr. T. T.— Do. 
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Waddington, Captain Charles— 5(Wiiflj/, .. 
Walker, Lieut. -Gen. Sir G. T, k. c. b. 
Walker, Lieutenant P. A. — Cuddalo7r, . . 

Webb, N. Esq 

Wevilon, Lieutenant 

Whish, Colonel R. — Bombay, 

Wilson, Captain J. A. — Do. 

Williams, J. Esq, — Z)?. . * . . 3 

Wilkinson, L. Esq. — Do. 

Willoughby, J. P. Esq.— Z>9. 

Williamson, Major 3rd Regt. L. I. 

Palamcotlahy .... 

Wilson, Mr. W. — Bombay, 
Woodhouse, Colonel — Quibn. 
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Anandarajen Moodelliar, 
Atmaram Kesson Bandaree — Bombay, 
Bhasker Crustna Naigue — Do. 
Bhasker Sunderjee— i^o. 
Damother Jagonathjee— Z)o, 
Gunput Sadashew Naick — Do. 
Narrajen Cruiitna Laud — Do, 
Sadasen Cassinath — Do, 
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the last date stamped below. If another user 
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the borrower from overdue fines. 
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